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LATIN IS A LIVELY SUBJECT 
EDITOR: 


I was delighted with Dr. Dwyer’s article “How 
Dead Is Latin?” (June). . . . However, one reason 
has been slightingly treated by all Catholics who 
would defend the study of this language. . . . The 
continued use of Latin by the Church and the con- 
tinued teaching of it in her schools guarantee the 
first of the four marks by which the Catholic Church 
is known, namely, its unity. Loss of linguistic 
unity, on the other hand, breeds nationalism within 
the Church with subsequent dangers to doctrinal 
integrity and liturgical uniformity. . . . It is for 
this reason that Catholic administrators must be 
alert enough to detect the ultimate consequences to 
the Catholic Church of any educational policy un- 
sympathetic to the study of Latin. 


Bro. Patrick S. Collins, F.S.C.H. 


Cardinal Farley Military Academy 
Rhinecliff-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


EDITOR: 


The average American Catholic is eager to take 
a greater part in the affairs of religion but the 
greatest stumbling block is his ignorance and nega- 
tive attitude to the continued use of a language 
that, in America, is most certainly dead. No doubt 
it is a great source of consolation to globe-trotting 
religious that they can say Mass in Latin in Tim- 
buctoo but that hardly seems an effective argument 
in America where the language is strictly English. 

. » Our Lord commanded, “Go and teach all na- 
tions,” but I wonder who added, “only in Latin’? 


Charles L. Murphy 


Quincy, Mass. 


CONFUSE AUSTRIA WITH AUSTRALIA 
EDITOR: 


By chance I happened to pick up your magazine 
in our Post Chapel (March, 1958), and I was very 
pleasantly surprised to find those articles, “Report 
from Austria” and “Sunday Mass in Salzburg.” It 
was all very interesting, especially since I am from 
Austria. I miss the singing in the Mass; also J. J. 
Hanlin is quite right, that most people do confuse 
Austria with Australia. 

Mrs. Monroe Tuggle 
Columbus, Georgia 


PSYCHIATRY IN COURT 
EDITOR: 


Your editorial (June, 1958) on Judge Baze- 
lon’s opinion in the Durham case is of par- 
ticular interest to those of your subscribers 
whose work is in the enforcement of the crim- 
inal law. Despite the enormous interest gen- 
erated by the promulgation of this new rule 
defining criminal responsibility for crime, it is 
not commonly realized that a serious contro- 
versy exists as to the efficacy of changing the 
time-tested McNaghten Case formula in any 
particular. 

Eminent psychiatrists such as Dr. Henry 
Davidson and Dr. Frederic Wertham are not 
convinced that the Durham Case rule is an 
improvement. Professor Herbert Wechsler of 
Columbia University, the very able director 
of the American Law Institute Project for a 
Model Penal Code, while insisting on a change 
in the McNaghten rule argues that the Durham 
decision adopts norms which are not capable 
of exact definition and not workable as a 
proper test of mental responsibility. Professor 
Hall of Indiana University, whose articles on 
the subject are prolific and highly informative, 
is another commentator who seriously ques- 
tions the logic of Judge Bazelon’s opinion and 
the psychiatric theories on which it is based. 

The McNaghten rule is statutory in New 
York and thirty other states. Many psychia- 
trists complain that it is outmoded because 
of the rapid developments in their field in the 
last decades. But they are by no means unani- 
mous in agreement as to what the changes 
should be. The problem of mental responsi- 
bility is vexing to those of us who preside 
in murder cases where the defense of insanity 
is being raised in increasing instances and 
where psychiatrists vehemently disagree in 
their diagnoses of the mental condition of de- 
fendants. Juries, determining the issue of 
fact, are continually perplexed by the battles 
of the experts whose testimony, replete with 
strange words, is too often confusing to their 
uninformed but well-intentioned minds. 

Our law is based on individual responsi- 
bility. In the criminal law, our basic concern 
is the protection of society, which goes far 
beyond the psychiatrist’s immediate problem 
of his individual patient. Further, if the situ- 
ation requires a change in the definition of 
mental responsibility for crime, let the pro- 
posals be consonant with the basic principles 
of Anglo-Saxon law which are predicated on 
free will and not on determinism. In any 
event, let us proceed very slowly, with caution 
and with due deliberation. 

Psychiatry is not as exact as many other 
sciences and it deals with intangibles. Its 
proposals to change the McNaghten rule must 
be compatible with existing legal values and 


methods. Our society does not need a psycho- 
authoritarianism in place of a well-ordered 
legal system which has stood the acid test of 
time with the fallibilities of human nature 
over the centuries. 

Peter T. Farrell 


Administrative Judge 
County Court, Queens County 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


MORE LIBERAL, LESS PAROCHIAL? 
EDITOR: 

Father Ong (May) spoke of “keeping open 
all avenues of communication.” Good for him, 
but in the same issue, Anthony Bouscaren 
actually doubts that we should become more 
“liberal” and less “parochial.” He says the 
situation is not as bad as it seems—that’s 
comforting! 

“Conformity to the Liberal Establishment 
leads to muddled thinking,” he says! What is 
the Liberal Establishment? Is it to be rejected 
in toto? Do all liberals believe in a double 
standard of morality? Do they all deny first 
principles? 

The Pope did not condemn all “talks” and 
“meetings.” The Pope is not parochial, un- 
liberal, or un-apostolic either. Let’s forget 
about France, but let American intellectuals 
keep the avenues of communication open and 
stop hurling brickbats at the Liberal Estab- 
lishment. There’s a difference between con- 
formity and apostolicity. It would not be de- 
sirable for American Catholics to become 
identified with conservatism exclusively. The 
principles of American conservative political 
thought are not that sacred, nor are the prin- 
ciples of liberal social and political thought in 
America that reprobate. 

All open minds are not empty. 

John Murray 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New SUMMER OFFERINGS 


The Primacy of Love 


Dr. August Adam. Translated by  Elisa- 
bethe Corathiel Noonan. The modern 
world tends to equate the “immoral” and 
the “unchaste.” To counteract this negative 
attitude toward sexuality, Dr. Adam advo- 
cates an approach which places sexual mo- 
rality in its true perspective in the hierarchy 
of values. A truly important book. $3.25 


Readings in the History of 
Western Civilization, Volume II 
The College Readings Series — Number 4 


Edited by Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D. A stimu- 
lating collection of illustrative readings 
which will help the student and general 
reader to understand aspects of the his- 
torian’s craft, some of the more important 
intellectual currents which have gone into 
the making of the modern mind, and the 


role of the Catholic Church in modern his- 
tory. 


Biblical Subject Index 


Edited by William J. Kiefer, S.M. A com- 
prehensive index of all the books of the 
Bible according to subject. With its abun- 
dance of cross-references, this book will be 


invaluable to any library. 


Shortly $4.50 


The Catholic Church and 
Salvation 

In the Light of Recent Pronouncements by 
the Holy See 

Msgr. Joseph Clifford Fenton. A study of 
the Catholic dogma of salvation in the light 
of magisterial documents and historical 
background. This book will be of special 
interest to theologians and missionaries as 
well as all those concerned with the Cath- 
olic position on this important subject. 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 




















Books For 
FAMILY READING 


JESUS WITH MARY AND JOSEPH 


by Brother Francis Patrick, F.S.C. A book 
of 100 Marian poems which unfolds the story 
of Jesus with Mary and Joseph. Narrative and 
devotional in nature, they are packed with a 
vivid sense of reality. Paper, $3.00 


KNOW YOURSELF 


by Joseph Malaise, S.J. This little book 
teaches how knowledge of one’s self makes one 
far more pleasing to God. Practical counsels 
as another “Imitation of Christ.” 

Pocket-size $2.50 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE 


by St. Leonard of Port Maurice. A saint's 
work on the value and excellence of the Mass. 
Many quaint stories. 

Fabrikoid, pocket-size $1.50 


THE WAYS OF CONFUCIUS 
AND OF CHRIST 


by Dom Pierre-Celestin Lou Tseng-Tsiang. 
This autobiography of the former Prime 
Minister of China who left the world to enter 
a Benedictine monastery is an excellent source 
of diplomatic history as well as the story of 
how the ways of Confucius led him to those 
of Christ. $2.25 


ST. BERNADETTE SPEAKS 


by Albert Bessieres, S.J. A very original treat- 
ment, as the author has Bernadette tell her life 
story from Heaven. $2.50 


WORDS OF WISDOM 


by Venerable Mary of Agreda. This work, a 
reprint, is taken from her larger work, The 
Mystical City of God, and is the complete 
words of counsel given by the Blessed Mother 
to the nun which she recorded at the end of 
each chapter of the larger work. $7.00 


CATECHETICAL SCENES 


by Rev. M. Coerezza, S.D.B. Once seen, these 
delightful multi-colored pop-up scenes are an 
immediate hit with children, parents and reli- 
gion instructors. Text accompanies each scene, 
which rises as the page is turned. 20 scenes 
with text, per volume. Valuable vis-ed aids. 
Hand-made in Hong Kong. Also available in 
Spanish, Italian, etc. Price $2.00 per volume 


Current volumes: God and Man; The 
Mother of God; Confirmation; Christ 
the Redeemer; The Holy Church; The 
Words of Jesus; Bread of Angels; Con- 
fession and Extreme Unction, 2v.; The 
Blessed Eucharist. 


We offer substantial DISCOUNTS on 
most BOOKS of all publishers. Ask for 
our free MASTER LIST of over 1,000 
Catholic titles, catalogued by subject 
and title, with description of each work. 
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American Bishops and Protestant Fears 
by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


1 years ago, Dr. F. Ernest Johnson of the Federal Council of Churches 
requested the American bishops to make “an explicit and convincing 
disavowal of any intention to alter the structure of religious freedom 
embedded in the Constitution.” A few months previously, Archbishop 
Cushing of Boston had made such a disavowal when he said that Amer- 
ican Catholics “accept the Constitution without reserve, with no desire 
to see it changed in any feature.” Whether Dr. Johnson considered this 
statement too general or not, I do not know, but his appeal was an honest 
one. He wanted Catholic bishops to reassure Protestants that they had 
no intention of tampering with their constitutional liberties. 

In 1948, Archbishop John T. McNicholas of Cincinnati issued a very 
important statement. It was particularly notable because he was chair- 
man of the Administrative Board of the N.C.W.C. He denied absolutely 
that the American bishops seek a union of Church and State by any 
means whatsoever, proximate or remote. This tended to put a quietus 
for a time on the whisperings of Paul Blanshard and the P.O.A.U. who 
had been saying that American Catholics favored religious liberty but 
that the Hierarchy were simply using religious liberty now to get into 
a position in which they could ultimately destroy it. 

On June 10 of this year, at Tiffin, Ohio, Archbishop Karl Alter of 
Cincinnati reaffirmed the theme expressed by Archbishop MeNicholas. 
The present vice-chairman of the N.C.W.C. Administrative Board said 
that if Catholics should become a majority in the U. S., they would stand 
by the Constitution “and never undertake to change its guarantee of 
religious freedom.” 
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Ar first, our temptation is to ask 
why Catholic bishops should feel 
constrained to affirm our loyalty to 
the Constitution. Have they ever 
done anything to cast suspicion on 
their loyalty? There has been no 
question of their faithfulness to 
the Constitution, and they have not 
hesitated to extol the Constitution 
as providing that free atmosphere 
in which the Catholic Church has 
blossomed like a rose for well over 
a century. Indeed, Pope Leo XIII 
praised the American constitutional 
pattern in an encyclical letter to 
the American bishops in 1895 
though he cautioned them against 
thinking that the American system 
must necessarily be the universally 
ideal system simply because it 
worked so well in America. The 
Pope gave thanks “to the equity of 
the laws” under which the Church 
“fettered by no hostile legislation, 
protected against violence by the 
common laws and the impartiality 
of the tribunals, is free to live and 
act without hindrance.” 

Nevertheless, it cannot be said 
that Protestant fears are utterly 
groundless. They derive not from 
the conduct of American bishops 
but from books such as Ryan- 
Boland’s Catholic Principles of 
Politics and from the grim record 
of such heresy-hunting campaigns 
as the Spanish Inquisition. While 
American Catholic scholars are 
working out the _ theology of 
Church-State relations here, men 
like Archbishop Alter are helping 
immeasurably to relieve religious 
tensions and thus promote the 
common good of our local and na- 
tional communities. 


is coming months we are going to 
hear more and more about Amer- 
ican freedom and Catholic power. 
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Already TV panels have discussed 
the question of whether or not a 
Catholic candidate for President 
should be required to take a special 
oath of loyalty to the Constitution. 
Charles Sewrey in “Bigotry in Poli- 
tics” in the Christian Century 
(June 25, 1958) says that Protes- 
tant misgivings about Catholic 
political candidates are somewhat 
unreal in view of the splendid rec- 
ord of Catholic officials such as 
Alfred E. Smith. Yet Sewrey says 
that Protestants may understand- 
ably draw a distinction between 
Catholics and other candidates be- 
cause the Ryan-Boland book and 
habitual use of censorship tactics 
seem to reflect the Catholic group’s 
attitude toward freedom. He claims 
that no voter ought to feel that he 
is betraying the American heritage 
of fair play by taking into account 
a candidate’s religion—if his reli- 
gion will play a role in shaping his 
official decisions. 

Mr. Sewrey’s article is rather 
temperate and yet I do think that 
any Protestant who would vote 
against a Catholic for religious rea- 
sons would thereby violate the spirit 
of the Constitution which demands 
that no religious test be required 
for any American political office. 
Moreover, I have a suspicion that 
such a vote would be dictated not 
by political realism but by the vot- 
er’s own caricature of what a Cath- 
olic is like. There is an all too 
common Catholic caricature of a 
Protestant minister—a _  fuddy- 
duddy whose social graces are 
impeccable but whose religious be- 
liefs are nothing more than milk- 
and-water secularism. On the other 
hand, there is the Protestant cari- 
cature of the Catholic politician— 
slightly venal, likeable and compe- 
tent, but a sheepish yes-man to his 
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bishop and definitely under his 
thumb. 


] Moore, in the Protestant 
magazine Christianity and Crisis 
(June 23, 1958) refers to Protestant 
“stereotypes” of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. I think he has in 
mind what I mean by caricatures. 
In a veryinteresting commentary on 
the Fund for the Republic seminar 
in May titled “Religion and the 
Free Society,” Moore says that such 
meetings of representatives of the 
great faiths can be helpful if they 
induce the delegates to reconsider 
some of their basic assumptions. 
Of the Protestant basic assumptions 
he cites the notion “that the United 
States somehow or other belongs 
to us as Protestants.” Then he 
goes on to speak of Protestant mis- 
conceptions of Roman Catholicism. 
“Too much we Protestants are still 
captives of our stereotypes of the 
Roman Catholic Church. (Not that 
there aren’t plenty of Catholics to 
confirm us in these stereotypes.) 
We see what we want to see and 
do not see what doesn’t fit our 
prejudices.” 

A man who votes against a Cath- 
olic because of his religion is prob- 
ably voting against nothing more 
than his own stereotype of a Ro- 
man Catholic. The quicker we 
Catholics and Protestants consign 
our stereotypes of each other to 
the trash-barrel, the sooner we can 
get on with the building of a hap- 
pier America. 


How Soon — A Catholic 
America? 


Paorzsranr fears about the grow- 
ing influence of the Catholic Church 


in America give the impression 
that the country will be converted 
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to Catholicism in the near future. 
They need not worry. Imminent 
conversion of the U. S. is highly 
improbable. It is not that we have 
no desire to make America Cath- 
olic. We are anxious, with the help 
of God, to share our faith with our 
compatriots. We will use no force 
or pressure in achieving “this con- 
summation devoutly to be wished,” 
but woe to us if we preach not the 
Gospel. However, as Archbishop 
Alter said at Tiffin, it is unlikely 
that Catholics will become a ma- 
jority in America in the foreseeable 
future. The prevailing religious 
attitude of the majority of Amer- 
icans today, he pointed out, is ori- 
entated in the direction of man’s 
welfare here on earth rather than 
toward the glory of God and man’s 
eternal destiny hereafter. 

Some think the Government’s 
toleration of differing religions is 
a religious rather than a merely 
political principle. Hence, there has 
arisen in the U. S. what the Arch- 
bishop terms “complacency among 
the great mass of people.” The re- 
sult is that many consider all reli- 
gions equal in the eyes of God as 
well as in the eyes of civil law and, 
therefore, they no longer inquire 
into the unique claims of the Cath- 
olic Church as the one necessary 
Church which Christ established 
for all men. This complacency will 
make the work of extending the 
Church among our fellow citizens a 
very difficult task. 


Monzoves, it seems to me that the 
Church will meet with opposition 
when it attempts to make moral 
judgments on conditions in Amer- 
ican society. It will be suspected 
of trying to exert “influence” and 
this suspicion will retard its apos- 
tolic work. For the secularist wants 
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religion to be an obsequious serv- 
ant of the people, not their judge. 

Yet religion makes its finest con- 
tribution to society when it acts as 
the conscience of the society. It 
should worry it by calling atten- 
tion, like the prophets of old, to 
abuses rampant in society. At the 
Fund for the Republic seminar, 
both Father Gustave Weigel, S.J. 
and Rabbi Abraham Heschel 
stressed the prophetic function of 
religion in a free society. Father 
Weigel said that religion must not 
make a deal with society by accept- 
ing its goals but that it should 
serve by teaching men to practice 
austerity and prayer. Rabbi Hes- 
chel also insisted that genuine reli- 
gion is not afraid to judge society, 
to break its idols, to shatter its 
callousness and challenge it to show 
courage. 


». WE Catholic Church will have to 
sit in judgment on American soci- 
ety for its moral lapses and this 
will tend to make it unpopular. 
Other churches might 
abuses and incur no resentment 
but the Catholic Church will be 
attacked. Why? Because it will be 
suspected of exerting moral influ- 
ence not for the sake of society or 
good morals but for the advance- 
ment of its own particular version 
of the moral code and the protec- 
tion of its own vested interests. 
Someone has said that beauty is 
“only a shade.” It is true that the 
line separating beauty from ugli- 
ness is often only a shade. Like- 
wise there is only a shade of 
difference between honest social 
criticism and undue pressure: one 
inch too far and social criticism be- 
comes undue influence. The task 
of judging society is, then, a delicate 
one for the Catholic Church and I 


condemn 
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feel sure that, in the days to come, 
the Church will be accused of being 
indelicate in the way it “throws its 
weight around” in organizations 
like N.O.D.L. and the Legion of 
Decency. We can feel quite sure 
that Catholic bishops who censure 
obscenity in entertainment or liter- 
ature’ will be judged not only 
prudes but enemies of freedom as 
well. So, I don’t think the prospects 
for the conversion of America in 
the immediate future are any too 
bright. 

America Catholic? 
row. 


Not tomor- 


Tillich’s Lost Dimension 


W ues a scholar speaks a jargon 
we don’t understand, we don’t 
mind as long as he is talking to 
another scholar who does under- 


stand him. The need for precision 


on the higher levels sometimes de- 
mands that a scholar resort to a 
technical dialect. But when he 
steps down from the ivory tower, 
we expect him to use the language 
of his audience. For he comes down 
to communicate insights or infor- 
mation and how can he communi- 
cate if he speaks an unknown 
jargon? This goes for Catholic 
scholars as well as others. If they 
choose to write or speak on a pop- 
ular level, they ought to write or 
speak so as to be understood. Or 
rather, they ought to write or speak 
so as not to be misunderstood. 
Theologian Paul Tillich of Har- 
vard Divinity School published an 
article in the Saturday Evening 
Post of June 14, 1958. The article 
intrigued me especially from the 
standpoint of communication. I be- 
lieve | know what he was trying to 
say but I fear his article was so full 
of obscure references, ambiguities 
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and cryptic assertions that the 
reader took a great many wrong 
impressions from the piece. It 
shows that a scholar had better be 
cerlain he is translating his aca- 
demic language into ordinary Eng- 
lish before he publishes his mate- 
rial in a popular magazine. If he 
does not, his is the blame for the 
wrong notions he induces in the 
reader’s mind. 


Tos article was entitled “The Lost 
Dimension in Religion.” What is 
the lost dimension? The term 
means that modern man has lost 
the religious dimension of his life. 
He is no longer seriously concerned 
about the really deep questions of 
life, its origin and purpose, and 
human destiny. “Being religious,” 
says Tillich, “means asking pas- 
sionately the question of the mean- 
ing of our existence and being 
willing to receive answers, even if 
the answers hurt.” 

Now, no one is going to quarrel 
with that. It’s hard to imagine a 
truly religious person who is not 
passionately concerned about his 
purpose in life. But where Tillich’s 
abstruse and confusing language 
comes a cropper is in giving the 
average reader the impression that 
we not only ask the questions but 
answer them as well. I feel sure 
that Tillich believes the answers 
come from God, not from us. He 
is a Christian theologian and can- 
not confuse revelation with some- 
thing we manufacture in_ the 
subconscious. That would be hu- 
manism and nothing more. 

Again, the ordinary reader can- 
not fail to interpret his article as a 
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savage attack on all historical re- 
ligions and a defense of purely 
subjective religion. He claims that 
religion is out of place on the hori- 
zontal plane. (That, he asserts, is 
the offense of Norman Vincent 
Peale.) By the horizontal plane, I 
take him to mean the tangible, 
visible world that can be chronicled 
by history and measured by sci- 
ence. The historical religions are 
on the horizontal plane but Tillich 
warns against taking their “sym- 
bols” literally. For these symbols, 
he says, are profound psychological 
descriptions of man’s predicament 
and are not to be taken as historical 
or scientific. 

But this is nonsense. The his- 
torical facts cited in the New Testa- 
ment are not “psychological descrip- 
tions.” If they did not actually 
happen, Christianity is a fraud. “If 
Christ be not risen from the dead, 
your faith is vain... .” 

In brief, what Tillich is saying is 
probably not at all what he meant 
to say. He is propounding old Mod- 
ernism in new guise. It is not the- 
ology, not even philosophy — but 
psychology. It is a “religion of, by 
and for man.” It is not of God. 


I+ is a pleasure to turn to the pub- 
lished baccalaureate sermon of 
President Pusey of Harvard this 
June. He extolled religion and he 
meant God-centered religion. Stat- 
ing that agnosticism could not work 
in the long run, he said that we 
must trust “in someone or some- 
thing, surely for our spiritual and 
mental health, not merely in our- 
selves. The final answer must, we 
hope, be God.” 
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There is too much pessimism 
in America 
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Sevens. weeks ago I listened to a 
recent graduate of a Midwestern 
girls’ college sum up her opinion of 
our society. She stated, with evi- 
dence of some strong feeling, that 
culturally, intellectually, and mor- 
ally America is barely “hanging 
on.” In her opinion, the slightest 
social or economic jar might break 
all of the feeble walls that stand 
between us and total anarchy. 
This girl is no lonely prophet. 
Anyone familiar with the modern 
academic world is aware of the ex- 
tent of this type of ‘criticism; one 
finds it among historians, sociolo- 
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gists, psychologists and philoso- 
phers at secular as well as religious 
colleges. During the past fifteen 
years or so it has become increas- 
ingly fashionable for the intellec- 
tual, the learned, the near-educated, 
and the literate to adopt the pessi- 
mistic position when talking or 
writing about the realities of mod- 
ern American society. It might be 
said that the inveterate “nay” 
sayer has become one of the gang 
in academic cloud land. 


_ academic world, however, is 
not the only place in which one en- 
counters such pessimism. Even 
Life, the defender of Wouk and 
spokesman for salvation through 
the neighborhood barbecue, senses 
the existence of a problem, though 
in fairness to more serious critics 
it must be said that Life seems to 
miss the essential point. Speaking 
last year of the American situation, 
Life editorially observed, “Un- 
doubtedly a revolt is needed. It is 
a healthy sign that a few Americans 
are complaining, demanding bigger 
and better houses, developing 
higher standards of taste which 
make them question the ‘jukebox 
baroque’ of their row houses, the 
pistachio, puce and anodized-gold 
color combos of their three-toned 
a 

Not all such criticism is domestic. 
Here is the Englishman, William J. 
Newman, writing in the Twentieth 
Century. “. .. the great fight has 
been won and with what are the 
Americans left? The suburbs. And 
the businessman. And a tortured 
conflict of values which literally is 
psychotic in its effect. In short, 
with American middle-class life.” 

Mr. Newman’s conclusions are at 
least partially shared by the na- 
tional Catholic publication that re- 
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cently commented on, “. . . the typi- 
cal American middle-class house- 
wife, petulant, irritable, dissatis- 
fied, restless, lost in the forest of 
her gadgets. .. .” 


Aw last year, in the pages of Sat- 
urday Review, Gordon Dupee, for- 
mer president of the Great Books 
Foundation, surveyed the American 
scene, cited a number of statistics, 
and concluded, “. . . These facts 
merely mark the larger trend—the 
drift becoming a flight from lit- 
eracy abroad in our society.” 

In the pages of THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp (March, 1957) Anthony 
Harrigan told us more of the dismal 
reality. “And that is precisely the 
condition into which we have fallen 
in America—a world wherein sex- 
osity, ease, and _ things-worship 
rules. Personal integrity, knowl- 
edge of moral absolutes, and cul- 
tural depth and diversity — these 
have been on the wane in recent 
decades.” 


Wirn very little effort these ex- 
amples could be multiplied tenfold, 
perhaps ten times ten if we include 
quotations from articles castigat- 
ing the “Beat Generation,” lament- 





Speaking in Rome recently, the dean of 
the Sacred College of Cardinals, Cardinal 
Tisserant, observed that the United States 
is undergoing a “rebirth” of culture. The 
Cardinal noted our increased enrollment in 
higher education, progress in library science, 
and low-cost paperback editions of the clas- 
sics. Leo J. Hertzel likewise rejects the 
all-too-common, smugly critical attitude to- 
ward our mass culture. He teaches compo- 
sition and American literature at Nazareth 
College in Kentucky, and has been a con- 
tributor to THe CatHotic Wortp, College 
English and the Catholic Educator. He 
asserts that the present situation of Ameri- 
can culture is much more complex than the 
current negative criticism would lead us to 
believe. 
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ing the existence in our midst of 
other-directed organization men, 
and frowning at the institutions of 
our mass culture. It is now the 
fashion to see everywhere in our 
national life bleakness, sterility, 
frustration, decay and doom. 

The existence of foreign and do- 
mestic criticism of our way of life, 
our culutre, our values, and our 
morality is not, in itself, a remark- 
able phenomenon. Since Fanny 
Trollope went up the Ohio River, 
foreigners have pronounced us bar- 
barians—and worse. And Fenimore 
Cooper’s Steadfast Dodge was no 
Natty Bumppo to be praised or imi- 
tated. But such widespread nega- 
tive evaluation of the American 
scene as we are now experiencing is 
something unique in our history. 


| in the nineteenth century 
was a nation of conflicting ideals, 
ideas, and philosophies, but men 
like Jefferson, Emerson, Whitman, 
men who were not always entirely 
satisfied with life as they found it, 
were men deeply optimistic, men 
who believed in the eventual suc- 
cess of our institutions and the 
democratic experiment. Such faith, 
optimism, belief in the American 
experiment have been largely de- 
stroyed in some subtle way in the 
modern mind. Humanistic hope, 
faith in spiritual vigor, belief in the 
eventual success of the democratic 
experiment are now unpopular, un- 
fashionable, “square,” the phony 
stock in trade of the Fourth of July 
orator and the ward boss. One is 
tempted to conclude that too many 
people these days read the war 
poems of E. E. Cummings and ne- 
glect to read the Bill of Rights. But 
I find even this simple observation 
embarrassingly positive because 
serious thinkers, by implication if 
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not directly, no longer speak very 
much of idealistic documents as 
being meaningful statements—and 
it is, of course, important to be 
numbered among the serious think- 
ers. 


Tue realities of the American 
scene are a good deal more complex 
than unfavorable critics would have 
us believe; evidence is available to 
sustain optimism as well as pessim- 
ism when looking at the future. A 
very small group of defenders con- 
tinues to cite these brighter pros- 
pects, but their efforts are generally 
ignored or discounted by the ma- 
jority of critics. Perhaps it is im- 
portant to remember that the de- 
lightful tinkle of publicity which 
accompanies the doom - oriented 
statement is more inviting than the 
general indifference which greets 
the more prudent observation. 
Perhaps the most difficult charge 
the optimist must answer in con- 
tending with these jeremiads is the 
statement that the American people 
teeter on the verge of moral anar- 
chy. Such pronouncements are 
common among men of God of all 
faiths, particularly when such men 
feel the need to spark some moral 
crusade which they believe is cur- 
rently needed. One thinks, for ex- 
ample, of some of the more extreme 
statements of Billy Graham during 
his New York crusade. But Catholic 
leaders as well as Protestant lead- 
ers seem almost anxious to issue 
pessimistic statements and we are 
commonly told that never before in 
our history has youth been threat- 
ened with such evil as modern 
juvenile dope rings or pornographic 
publications or bad movies. Simi- 
larly, we are regularly told that the 
adult world is threatened “as never 
before” with the evils of divorce, 
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drink, or perhaps materialistic 
philosophy. (In a recent popular 
treatment of American Catholi- 
cism in Look, Hartzell Spence 
suggested that such moral anxiety 
is more widespread among Cath- 
olics than among Protestants, 
though he cited no evidence for the 
conclusion, Mr. Spence says, “The 
Cardinal [Patrick Joseph Cardinal 
Hayes} anticipated what is now a 
deep-seated feeling on the part of 
many Catholics, and some non- 
Catholics, namely, that moral val- 
ues are collapsing rapidly, and that 
something must be done to correct 
this situation.” 


I po not presume to suggest that 
such charges are entirely ground- 
less or that our age has no moral 
problems. But the extent to which 
the moral life of a nation—except 
perhaps in the most extreme cases 
—can be accurately measured is 
indeed questionable. And the great- 
est caution is necessary when such 
evaluations, even by implication, 
are compared to judgments on the 
moral fiber of the people at some 
previous time. 

That we have serious moral prob- 
lems at present is a fact; that these 
problems are in any way more seri- 
ous or more threatening or more 
indicative of moral decay than the 
problems we faced one or two hun- 
dred years ago remains to be dem- 
onstrated. One thinks, for example, 
of the many anti-vice leagues popu- 
lar in the nineteenth century which 
saw about them the same looming 
chaos that current critics see now. 
Certain types of nineteenth century 
publications are filled with jere- 
miads on the evils of drink or the 
extent of prostitution. Thoreau’s 
comments on the hypocrisy of New 
England Christians or Fanny Trol- 
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lope’s incisive remarks on the mate- 
rialism of her age do not reduce 
the extent or gravity of present 
problems, but they do suggest that 
sin is always with us and that the 
gravity of present problems is not 
unusual, 


A: the very least, there is cause to 
wonder if the current scene is truly 
so evil as to warrant the predic- 
tions of early moral doom; at best 
there is a temptation to say that our 
cumulative moral life is perhaps a 
bit better than that of one or two 
hundred years ago. 

It is one thing to warn of the 
dangers and pitfalls of the age; it 
is quite another thing to predict 
that conditions suggest some immi- 
nent moral catastrophe. Until we 
see a thorough, scientific study of 
this question of moral disintegra- 
tion made within some kind of his- 
torical framework (if such a study 
is even possible), I suggest that the 
greatest caution in reaching con- 
clusions is needed. 


Carncs who accuse us of cultural 
and intellectual decay probe ques- 
tions that provide us with more 
substantial ground for discussion. 
Such critics cite in a monotonous 
chant the existence and popularity 
of persons like Elvis Presley, the 
low cultural level of television pro- 
grams, widespread sale of comic 
books and a corresponding indif- 
ference to serious literature, grow- 
ing illiteracy, and the like. These 
facts are then interpreted to mean 
that twentieth-century America is 
fast losing hold of the cultural 
treasures of Western civilization. 
Edward Shils has written with 
great insight on this subject in the 
Fall issue of Sewanee Review, but 
the negative accusations and con- 
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clusions of critics are sufficiently 
widespread to justify one more 
passing refutation. 

Our cultural and intellectual life 
is exceedingly complex. The more 
one examines the divergent facts, 
the more he realizes that no simple 
conclusions are possible. But it is 
certain that a careful examination 
of the contemporary scene gives no 
great cause for misgivings about the 
future. In music, literature, drama, 
painting, and education we show a 
remarkable cultural vitality. 


Tue number of American cities 
with local symphony orchestras, for 
example, now numbers 241. Many 
of these orchestras are made up of 
local musicians — teachers, _busi- 
nessmen, doctors— who play be- 
cause they love music. Last year I 
listened to one such group, the 
symphony orchestra of a midwest- 
ern town of less than fifty-thousand 
population. The orchestra, with a 
local pianist as soloist, played a 
varied and difficult program. I re- 
member particularly the pianist’s 
interpretation of César Franck’s 
“Variations on a Theme.” The 
school hall in which the perform- 
ance took place was filled with seri- 
ous listeners; the quality of the per- 
formances was more than compe- 
tent. 

Such occurrences are not at 
all uncommon in modern America. 
Popular interest in serious music is 
growing at a remarkable rate in our 
society—note the rising interest in 
high-fidelity reproduction and the 
growing sales of recordings of seri- 
ous works. At no previous time in 
the history of American society 
have so many people devoted so 
much time, effort, and money to the 
intangible rewards gained from 
music. 
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Tae situation is similar in the field 
of publications. Though Mr. Dupee 
cites the fact that only 17 per cent 
of our adult population could be 
found reading a book in 1956, 
paperback book publishers alone 
report that in 1952 they printed 
two hundred and fifty-two million 
separate books—almost two books 
for every man, women, and child in 
the nation. And 1952 was no un- 
usual year, however, for in 1957 
Oscar Dystel, president of Bantam 
Books, reported that sales of paper- 
back books were up 8 per cent in 
1956 over sales in 1952. And Mr. 
Dystel noted a growing demand 
from year to year for books of per- 
manent value. The publishing in- 
dustry in America now finds a con- 
sistent market for inexpensive 
editions of serious works, books by 
Kierkegaard, Saint Augustine, Gide, 
Dostoevski, Freud, Kafka, Henry 
James, and others. In such an eco- 
nomically oriented society as ours, 
the fact that Crime and Punishment 
and Diary of a Country Priest are 
everywhere available for less than 
one dollar cannot be entirely dis- 
counted when evaluating the cul- 
tural and intellectual vigor of the 
people. We have succeeded, in a 
fashion previously unknown, in 
creating a widespread demand for 
serious reading material; this, in 
itself, is a tremendous accomplish- 
ment. 


I, the area of less permanent pub- 
lications a similar situation exists. 
Sometimes it seems that the nega- 
tive critics see only Playboy, Con- 
fidential, and Batman when they 


visit their newsstands. While the 
popularity of such publications is 
unquestionably a matter of con- 
cern, the world of American peri- 
odicals is also the world of the lit- 
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erary reviews, journals of opinion, 
technical magazines, and a host of 
publications cutting through all of 
these other types. The number of 
serious periodicals published annu- 
ally in this country and available to 
the greatest part of the population 
is truly astounding— in the city of 
five hundred thousand population 
where I now live, the public library 
subscribes to 499 different periodi- 
cals; the library of the relatively 
small college in which I teach regu- 
larly receives over 350 different 
periodicals. The fact is that there 
are so many people saying so many 
important things in print these days 
that the average reader will find it 
very difficult, if not impossible, to 
keep up with what is happening. 
This proliferation of publications 
suggests a national intellectual vi- 
tality that no multiplication of bat- 
men can entirely negate. 


As a nation, we have reason to be 
proud of the consistently high qual- 
ity performances to be found in the 
pages of such diverse publications 
as the Partisan Review, the Kenyon, 
Yale, Sewanee, and Saturday Re- 
views, THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, Re- 
view of Politics, the New Republic, 
Harper’s, and Cross Currents, to 
name but a very few. One wonders 
at what time in the history of so- 
ciety would negative critics suggest 
that any nation has created and 
supported such an_ intellectually 
and culturally vital group of jour- 
nals as we now have. 

As Mr. Shils puts it in Sewanee 
Review, “No one who has spent 
many hours in old libraries or in 
antiquarian bookshops can evade 
the conclusion that the vast major- 
ity of books produced in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, to 
say nothing of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury, were of no consequence from 
an aesthetic, moral, or intellectual 
point of view. The high culture of 
the seventeenth century included 
not only Shakespeare, Jonson, Ba- 
con, Hobbes, Racine, Pascal, La 
Rochefoucauld, et al., but a far 
greater number of absolutely 
worthless writers, authors of spuri- 
ous philosophical works, of fool- 
ishly mean-spirited and trivial the- 
ological treatises, of tales as vapid 
as the choices of the Book of the 
Month Club and of poems which 
would try even the insensate pa- 
tience of a Ph.D. candidate in Eng- 
lish literature. It was not different 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries.” 


I. is not difficult to find further 
facts, statistics, and illustrations to 
support the contention that we are 
now in a state of intellectual and 
cultural health. 

One thinks, for example, of the 
current enthusiasm for “little the- 
ater” groups, or the growing im- 
portance of adult discussion and 
“great books” groups, the much 
discussed popular interest in paint- 
ing, the experiments in architecture, 
or the relative statistics on literacy 
in the twentieth century as com- 
pared with literacy in the nine- 
teenth century. 

The facts which I have cited are 
not intended to indicate that ours 
is the best of all possible worlds or 
that problems are non-existent in 
our society. But certainly the real- 
ity that is modern America is not 
a simple dark picture that allows 
but one pessimistic interpretation, 
as so many of our seers would have 
us believe. We do have problems, 
but we are accomplishing much and 
the accomplishments give cause for 
hope, 
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IL. seems to me that the failure of 
a good portion of our intellectuals 
to see the American condition in 
true perspective is a failure that not 
only ignores a great deal of factual 
material but also ignores two cen- 
tral truths: the existence of the 
democratic experiment as an ex- 
periment and the continuing suc- 
cess of the experiment in maintain- 
ing a free society. 

Our type of society and the mass 
culture which grows out of it are 
relatively new conditions in the 
history of mankind. Many of our 
problems are new and grow out of 
the experiments and the faiths of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. Within the pattern of liv- 
ing set up then, for example, we 
now attempt to educate everyone in 
a formal educational system, we 
now seek a kind of total individual 
responsibility in politics and cul- 
ture from each person. A single 
class or group no longer creates 
taste or guards the heritages; they 
are the property of all who live in 
the society. Such an experiment 
was bound to create problems and 
inevitably created a situation in 
which the traditional culture was 
modified. In condemning this modi- 
fied culture because of its short- 
comings, the intellectual places 
himself in the position of condemn- 
ing the entire experiment. It has 
not produced the results he wants, 
and so he turns his back on the en- 
deavor and the results. He is much 
like the committee chairman who 
begins by announcing that the com- 
mittee will be run on “democratic” 
principles, meaning that the will of 
the majority will rule, and then 
sulks and complains when the ma- 
jority rules something which he 
does not want. I have yet to read a 
critic who faces this problem 
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squarely. In seeing social, intellec- 
tual, and cultural decay, critics im- 
ply that the democratic experiment 
is failing. If so, what must we do? 
Surely if the experiments in mass 
education and individual responsi- 
bility have led us close to destruc- 
tion, the solution cannot lie in 
more mass education and more 
individual responsibility. What 
then? 


Tue truth is that we are still en- 
gaged in a radical humanistic ex- 
periment that, like most human 
endeavors, is producing some suc- 
cesses and some failures. The experi- 
ment must be constantly evaluated, 
but always evaluated carefully as 
an experiment. When we lose sight 
of this fact, the experiment itself 
is in grave danger of failing. 

The fact that the experiment has 
not entirely succeeded in produc- 
ing the carping critic’s ideal world 
is not reason to condemn either the 
experiment or the society. Rather 
it is an occasion on which we might 
legitimately expect the intellectual 
and the academician to apply more 
vigorously their talents and train- 
ing to the solution of the problems 
and to the furthering of the experi- 
ment. Unfortunately, the great 
mass of critics now seem content 
merely to find fault and pick error 
but neglect to wrestle with the 
deeper questions whose solutions 
might improve the situation. 


I FOR one, do not believe the ex- 
periment is failing. As I have tried 
to indicate above, too many facts 
point otherwise. But our very real 
shortcomings call for a deeper ex- 
amination by our best minds than 
we are getting these days. There is 
great danger if they do otherwise; 
it would indeed be ironic if the 
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democratic experiment were to fail 
ultimately because of the blindness 
of those who should see these things 
and who abandon the project while 
it is still an experiment in progress. 


‘Lue continuing success of our so- 
ciety in preserving individual free- 
doms is a further truth often ig- 
nored by modern critics. Although 
the Horatio Alger tradition may be 
a folk legend in its economic impli- 
cations, our society continues to 
provide unlimited opportunities for 
those who would avail themselves 
of the things at their disposal. Our 
schools, our libraries, our cultural, 
religious and intellectual organiza- 
tions are freely accessible to almost 
every person in our nation. In our 
communities one is not hindered 
in the pursuit of God, truth, o1 
beauty; we respect mutual rights 
to avail ourselves of religious truth, 
intellectual growth; we may paint, 
write, carve, or compose what we 
wish. Our preservation of this at- 
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mosphere of freedom is a truly 
great accomplishment. I suggest 
that this triumph alone is sufficient 
to offset the comments of those who 
accuse us of decadence. Only the 
intellectually vigorous nation can 
find the strength to provide the cli- 
mate for divergent growth that we 
have provided when freedoms can 
be so easily lost. 


Ove need not completely agree 
with Perry Miller who recently 
spoke of our society as the supreme 
triumph of the humanistic tradi- 
tion to acknowledge that we, as a 
people, are engaged in a very mean- 
ingful experiment in living that 
shows cause for greater effort and 
continued optimism. I sincerely 
hope that the failure of the modern 
American intellectual to recognize 
this fact may not ultimately do 
harm to the success of the experi- 
ment. Should this happen, it would 
indeed be a case of great historical 
irony. 





A DAY IN RED CHINA... 


An eyewitness reports Shanghai’s seven million souls 
are not underfed—they are spiritually starved. 


by Henry van Straelen, S.V.D. 


Tue waters of the Yangtse-Kiang 
were as muddy as ever. As we ap- 
proached the Red China coast, we could 
see gunboats, frigates and torpedo boats 
by the dozens. Overhead thundered the 
Russian jets. The first human beings we 
saw, however, were the pilot and his 
armed escort as they boarded our sleek 
Swedish vessel. An hour later, droves of 
officials and soldiers came aboard. Our 
ship was commanded by the extremely 
courteous Captain A. Andersson who 
made the trip a pleasure for all the pas- 
sengers. But from the moment the Red 
Chinese soldiers appeared, the command 
was shifted to the hands of Mao Tse- 
tung. 

Not only the few passengers but crew 
and captain as well became virtual pris- 
oners. After a short medical examina- 
tion and a still more thorough search of 
our identification papers, we were or- 
dered to our cabins where all trunks and 
bags had to be opened for inspection. 
This took almost one hour and then we 
were told that we could go ashore the 
next day. 


Next day,indue time, an English-speak- 
ing representative of “China Intourist” 
hove into sight and we were invited on 
a guided tour. I asked him if I might go 
on my own at least for a few hours. 
“Most certainly,” he answered, “but 
since you do not have much time at your 
disposal, I would advise you to avail 
yourself of our service. Otherwise, I am 
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afraid you would miss many im- 
portant things.” 

“Well, suppose you start first 
with your guided tour and then later 
on we will see for ourselves,” I said. 
“First of all, I should like to see 
some churches. Do they still 
exist?” 

“You can be at ease, sir. 
lights are still burning.” 

I replied to this remark: “That’s 
fine and it is the most important 
thing of all. If the light of the true 
Christian faith were ever extin- 
guished, China would soon be en- 
veloped in utter darkness.” 


The 


Ax Australian passenger warned 
me to be cautious: “Father, be care- 
ful, you will be jailed.” I said it 
was impossible for me not to say 
something about the faith under 
these circumstances. Then I pro- 
ceeded to say for the benefit of my 
Red listeners: “Is Mao Tse-tung in 
town? I want to tell him the truth.” 

“You want to tell him what?” I 
responded to the Red’s question: “I 
want to instruct him in the true 
faith and it would be an immense 
benefit to all of China if he would 
accept it.” 

One of the Red bosses looked me 
over from head to foot. How dared 
I say such things? There was a 
deadly silence. After a few minutes 
I continued: “Now I want to have 
this straight. Is there freedom of 
religion here or not?” The Reds 
assured me that everything was all 
right as far as religion was con- 
cerned and that everyone was free 
to worship. So I desisted from fur- 
ther questioning when one of the 
Australians said to me: “I think 
you had better stop this, Father. If 
you continue in this way we’ll never 
get ashore.” However, we finally 
left the ship. 
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I. was May 25, 1958, the Feast of 
Pentecost, when two Germans, two 
Australians and myself were met 
by a luxurious Russian “Zim” 
which drove up to the gangway. 
The sky was blue, the sun strong. 
The “Zim” whisked us off to 
Shanghai and for a few hours we 
saw the strange sights and the 
swirling crowds of this city which 
now numbers a population of seven 
millions. 

Shanghai left me with two dis- 
tinct impressions. First, that of the 
grim monotony of Red Chinese life. 
There seemed to be an invisible, 
indescribable pressure which you 
could sense everywhere. We some- 
times speak of guided economies: 
I would describe the new China (at 
least Shanghai) as a place where 
human life in all its phases is 
minutely directed in every detail. A 
sinister and mysterious power has 
drained the life of the soul from 
these teeming millions who sweat 
and bleed under this oppressive 
regimentation. There seems hardly 
a single human function left to the 
free choice of the individual. 


I, Shanghai I sensed a total dis- 
appearance of any difference be- 


tween physical, biological, intel- 
lectual or psychological activities. 
All the life functions of the masses 
were minutely regulated, and 
whether it was manual labor, mar- 
riage, birth, recreation or any other 
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area of life, the specific functions 
became almost identical functions 
moving on the same human or 
rather dehumanized level. There 
was no evidence anywhere of indi- 
viduality, variety, private initiative. 
There are not seven million souls 
in Shanghai. There is one gigantic 
soul which is incessantly flogged 
and driven forward by some mys- 
terious power. 

The beaten and weary people in 
Shanghai have a look of sad resig- 
nation. Dressed in their blue over- 
alls, these millions shuffle along 
bent under the weight of oppres- 
sion. They move mechanically or 
else stand still and stare into a 
colorless future, waiting for the 
next blow of the whip. Yet all this— 
in spite of the fact that these people 
are not underfed. In the matter of 
available food, they are better off 
than before. But they are spiritu- 
ally starved. No smiles, no laughter, 
nothing but hopeless resignation. 


So much for my first impression 
of the city. There was, however, 
another side to the life of this vast 
prison. I found among the children 
something that was missing among 


their elders. There was a spon- 
taneity, an open-mindedness, a re- 
freshing joyfulness. I passed some 
never -to-be-forgotten moments 
among these children. 

For instance, we visited the Chil- 
dren’s Palace, a spacious marble 
building with a lovely lawn in front. 
It belongs to The China Welfare 
Institute whose chairman is Ma- 
dame Ching-ling Soong, widow of 
Sun Yat-sen and eldest sister of 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek. The 
Palace is known as the home of the 
young pioneers of the new China 
and here the children come together 
to partake of all kinds of programs 
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destined to stimulate creativeness, 
especially in science. Then, too, 
there are many groups and clubs 
here for art work, handicrafts, 
dancing, music and sports. 

The children, neatly dressed in 
various colors, found at the Palace 
a very happy atmosphere. Here 
was laughter and the bright, spark- 
ling eyes of little ones. It was re- 
freshing after the oppressive cli- 
mate of the city. I could see girls 
busy with fine needlework and em- 
broidery or practicing music and 
boys making ship models. Once 
when I was sitting among the chil- 
dren, a twelve-year-old girl gave us 
a beautiful Chinese song. I then 
offered to make my own musical 
contribution: “Will it be all right 
for me to play something for you?” 
Probably: this was the first time 
anyone from the free Western 
world had made such an offer and 
it was immediately accepted. 


I PLAYED a few Schubert melodies. 
The reaction was unexpected. These 
boys and girls of Red China, aged 
between ten and sixteen, took my 
hands and began to dance. The 
Chinese bosses knew I was a Cath- 
olic priest although I was not 
clerically dressed and I feel certain 
they did not relish this outburst of 
juvenile spontaneity. Yet the chil- 
dren paid no attention to the long- 
faced elders and overwhelmed us 
with all manner of kindness. Tri- 
umphantly, we went down the mar- 
ble staircase surrounded by swarms 
of children. 

We went out to our “Zim” with 
the children still holding my hands. 
One boy rushed forward, took off 
his own red scarf and put it on me. 
Having some acquaintance with 
Japanese, I had managed to pick 
up a few Chinese words and so I 
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tried to express my feelings of deep 
love and sympathy for them: “Be- 
loved children of Red China, you 
will soon enter the mills of a dark 
and untrue dialetic materialism. 
You will be ground and molded into 
the same one identical mass. Your 
young impressionable minds, look- 
ing for beauty and love and warmth, 


will be given teachings as hard as 


steel. By and by your smiling faces 
will become as hard-looking as 
those unhappy men and women all 
around you.” 

It seemed to me that the main rea- 
son for this quick and spontaneous 
reaction of the children was the 
fact that they are unaccustomed to 
being approached in a friendly way. 
They are constantly being mobil- 
ized for all sorts of undertakings: 
the extermination of flies and spar- 
rows, the watch at the street cor- 


ners in order to admonish people 
not to spit in the streets, the forced 
participation in parades. After all, 


children are the same the world 
over. They are looking for love, 
for someone who will take a per- 
sonal interest, but in the mammoth 
production apparatus of Red China 
there is no place for personal love 
and solicitude. I suppose we foreign 
visitors played on certain strings in 
the hearts of these children which 
are ordinarily never touched. At 
any rate, I was deeply moved by the 
spontaneous outburst of affection. 
I said to my guide who was pleasant 
though a convinced Communist: 
“You have mentioned that all the 
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children of the new China are edu- 
cated in the five loves: love for 
motherland, the people, labor, pub- 
lic property and science. Those 
loves are laudable but there is one 
that is the most important of all— 
love for God.” His answer was si- 
lence. 


Yor I think that never in my life 
had my heart expanded as it did 
that day with the children. After 
all, it was the feast of Pentecost 
and the red scarf which the boy 
had placed on me made a tremen- 
dous impression. I saw it as the 
red of the fiery tongues, the fire and 
love of the Holy Ghost Who must 
come down to dispel the darkness 
of Red China. I wanted to take all 
the lovely children of Red China to 
my heart to tell them that there 
exists a Father Who loves them 
deeply and that in comparison 
with Him, Stalin and Khrushchev 
and Mao Tse-tung are sorry cari- 
catures. 

In concluding this account, I 
would like to say that the above 
are impressions which I have writ- 
ten hastily. Perhaps at some future 
date and after having done some 
quiet thinking, I may be able to 
sift them out and arrange them into 
a better-balanced view of China’s 
greatest metropolis. But for the 
present, I must be content with 
what I have written this second day 
of Pentecost on board the M.S. 
“Sudan,” a few hours out of 
Shanghai. 














The Conservative Revolution of 


EDMUND BURKE 








by Russell Kirk 


From San Francisco to Vienna he 
is the subject of discussion ... 
his disciples are conspicuous for 
their youth. 


Joun MorRLEyY, in 1888, wrote of 
Edmund Burke: “It seems probable 
that he will be more frequently and 
more seriously referred to within 
the next twenty years than he has 
been within the whole of the last 
eighty.” Morley’s prediction was not 
fulfilled; as Paul Elmer More re- 
marked about 1912, “Certainly in 
the lustrum since Lord Morley’s 
predicted score of years the world 
of Lloyd George and Mr. Roosevelt 
has not been referring abundantly 
to Burke’s maxims.” Yet Morley 
was mistaken only in the length of 
time he allowed for the revival of 
Burke’s reputation: even as More 
wrote, there came to the presidency 
of the United States a gentleman 
who quoted Burke a great deal, 
Woodrow Wilson. And since 1915 
(when More’s Aristocracy and Jus- 
tice was published), there has come 
a gradual revival of Burke’s influ- 
ence—caused, in part, by More’s 
own book, but more obviously by 
our present discontents throughout 
the world. 


I, the 1950’s, and especially in 
America, this renewed apprehen- 
sion of Burke’s ideas seems to have 
become the most vigorous, and cer- 
tainly the most debated, intellectual 
movement of the time. An eminent 
liberal critic, Louis Filler, writes 
that “There is no question but that 
conservatism is the dynamic intel- 
lectual movement today on our na- 
tional scene, such as it is, and 
merits thought and consideration.” 
Burke’s Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion in France sells well in two new 
paperback editions; books about 
conservatism —and_ chiefly con- 
servatism of Burke’s sort — come 
from the presses every month; 
there is even a thriving new critical 
quarterly founded on Burke’s prin- 
ciples, Modern Age (which your 
servant edits). 

Conservative societies and Burke 
societies have appeared among un- 
dergraduates at many of our uni- 
versities and colleges. Burke, at the 
conclusion of his unsuccessful 
prosecution of Hastings cried out, 
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“I attest the rising generation.” The 
rising generation nowadays, any- 
how, listens to Burke: his present 
disciples are conspicuous for their 
youth, and, reacting against the 
Left-liberal climate of opinion of 
the thirties and forties, are fond of 
quoting Disraeli’s observation that 
“Prevailing opinions generally are 
the opinions of the generation that 
is passing.” (It is interesting, inci- 
dentally, that the present American 
conservative movement has no 
money behind it: though certain of 
the rich contributed generously to 
the support of Left-wing causes 
during recent decades, the Leftist 
millionaires seem to have no con- 
servative counterparts.) 


Evex the journals of the Left pay 
attention to Burke nowadays: Par- 
tisan Review and Dissent fume 
from number to number over the 
revival of conservative doctrines; 
and their writers, in criticizing 
Burke, find it necessary to concede 
that, after all, Burke had a good 
deal to say. It is perilous for a 
conscientious radical to read 
Burke’s works: for Burke was one 
of the greatest of rhetoricians, and 
his books, once read, have a damn- 
able way of unsettling radical 
orthodoxies. So widespread has this 
revival of Burke’s doctrines become 
that professors of politics are 
speaking of “the conservative revo- 
lution of Edmund Burke.” 


| * view of all this, it seems odd 


that no thorough biography of 
Burke ever was published until 
Professor Carl B. Cone went to 
work. Until the appearance of Mr. 
Cone’s first volume, indeed, the best 
life of Burke remained the early one 
by Prior. The one-volume twen- 
tieth-century lives by Newman and 


by Magnus are well-written, but 
short, and contribute little that is 
new either in fact or interpretation. 
During the past few years, some 
valuable specialized studies have 
appeared by Ross Hoffman, Thomas 
Copeland, and others—but no full- 
scale biography. For that matter, 
no scholarly and thorough edition 
of Burke’s works ever has existed: 
Professor Copeland and his col- 
leagues only now are preparing to 
bring out the first volume of such 
an edition, to be published by the 
University of Chicago Press. 


Bor there are reasons for this 
seeming neglect. The principal of 
them is the great magnitude and 
range of Burke’s genius: Burke has 
lacked critics and biographers be- 
cause few have had the courage to 
approach so complex a_ subject. 
Burke was orator, political theorist, 
leader of party, literary critic, his- 
torian, editor, and lesser things: he 
fits into no neat scholarly category. 
Uncomfortably, the historians have 
consigned him to the political scien- 
tists; and the political scientists 
have resigned him to the professors 
of English literature— who have 
done part of their duty by Burke, 
but have studied him, naturally 
enough, for style rather than for 
substance. (A large number of the 
citations in Professor Cone’s useful 
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footnotes are from journals of Eng- 
lish and speech.) But the world, 
even the scholarly world, no longer 
can shuffle off Burke in embarrass- 
ment at his range of talents: for we 
live in that “antagonist world” of 
madness, confusion, and despair, 
the coming of which was prophe- 
sied by Burke; and the rising gen- 
eration demands some understand- 
ing of principles that were not born 
yesterday. 


Mg. Cone, then, has shown some 
courage in taking up a grand sub- 
ject from which so many have 
shrunk away. His present volume 
is the first of two; it deals with 
Burke’s life to the end of the 
American Revolution. A_ second 


volume will describe Burke as po- 
litical philosopher, to which role he 
ascended during the French Revo- 
lution. In this first volume, Profes- 


sor Cone is concerned with Burke 
principally as a party politician, 
though he also gives a valuable ac- 
count of Burke’s early life and lit- 
erary career. Edmund Burke and 
the Nature of Politics: the Age of 
the American Revolution (Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Press, 1958) is 
competently written, sound in 
scholarship, and a model of fair- 
ness. (Mr. Cone also is the author 
of a sympathetic life of Richard 
Price, the radical Unitarian 
preacher whom Burke denounced 
tremendously in the first part of 
the Reflections; but this does not 
diminish Mr. Cone’s sympathetic 
understanding of Burke.) It is not 
an “exhaustive” or “definitive” biog- 
raphy, nor does its author intend 
it to be; but is the best and most 
reliable biography so far published. 
The possible definitive and multi- 
volumed biography probably can- 
not be written until the many vol- 
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umes of Burke’s correspondence 
have been published, and until cer- 
tain important special studies in 
Burke have got into print. (One of 
these latter, indeed, appeared be- 
tween the writing of Mr. Cone’s 
book and its publication: A Note- 
Book of Edmund Burke, edited by 
H. V. F. Somerset {Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1957]. This ought to 
be read as a companion to the 
earlier chapter of Mr. Cone’s biog- 
raphy.) 


Hw Burke died in 1782—the point 
at which Mr. Cone’s present volume 
ends — he, nevertheless, would be 
studied today in courses in English 
history and literature, and possibly 
in political science. Burke’s great 
influence was the product of his de- 
nunciation of the French Revolu- 
tion, and the theories that he was 
compelled to enunciate in opposi- 
tion to Jacobinism: this it was that 
put his works on the shelves of 
every English library during the 
first half of the nineteenth century, 
and caused him to be quoted inces- 
santly in the House of Commons 
and the Congress of the United 
States. Yet if we had only his fa- 
mous speech on conciliation with 
the colonies, his Thoughts on the 
Cause of the Present Discontents, 
and his speech (1780) at Bristol on 
the duties of a representative, we 
would remember him as a political 
thinker of real importance. He 
would have a place in history, too, 
as the intellectual leader of the 
Rockingham Whigs, and as the 
architect of the Economical Re- 
form. His Philosophical Inquiry 
into the Origin of our Ideas on the 
Sublime and Beautiful would be 
worth a paragraph or two in his- 
tories of literary and aesthetic criti- 
cism, and his A _ Vindication of 
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Natural Society as a notable exer- 
cise in irony. 


Bur to call forth the real great- 
ness of the man, an event even 
more profound than the American 
Revolution was required. For 
Burke, the politician was the phi- 
losopher in action; he disdained 
cloistered studies, early in youth 
comparing the mature man in a 
college to a full-rigged ship laid up 
perpetually in drydock. Moreover, 
he was suspicious always of polit- 
ical abstraction, as divorced from 
history, practical experience, and 
particular circumstances. Surely he 
never would have set down, with 
all his splendor of rhetoric, his first 
principles of social order, had not 
the excesses of the French Revolu- 
tion compelled him to prepare his 
great countermine. If there had 
been no Jacobins, there would not 
have been the Burke whom we ad- 
mire today. Oliver Goldsmith la- 
mented the devotion to party of 
Burke: 


“Who, born for the universe, nar- 
rowed his mind, 

And to party gave up what was 
meant for mankind. 


For a patriot too cool; for a drudge 
disobedient, 

And too fond of the right to pur- 
sue the expedient.” 


As late as 1782, there still was 
some justice in Goldsmith’s friend- 
ly complaint. Burke then was a 
party leader of genius. It required 
the Deluge to make him immortal. 


Fox it is Burke the philosopher 
who matters to us now: his ideas 
are much more important than his 
life, and a remarkably good book 


on Burke’s thought was published 
in the same month as Mr. Cone’s 
biography: Peter J. Stanlis’ Ed- 
mund Burke and the Natural Law 
(University of Michigan Press, 
1958). Professor Stanlis (of the 
University of Detroit) makes it 
clear that Burke was the conscious 
heir of Cicero and the Schoolmen, 
and the great defender of Christian 
politics against the rationalists of 
the eighteenth century. Burke, like 
his friend Samuel Johnson, swam 
against the intellectual currents of 
the age. Misunderstood during the 
nineteenth century by the domi- 
nant school of historians and po- 
litical writers—some of whom, 
Buckle for instance, praised him 
for reasons that would have as- 
tounded Burke himself—Burke now 
speaks to the distressed twentieth 
century, and has at last an intelli- 
gent hearing. 


0: Burke’s thought, the late Lord 
Percy of Newcastle wrote, “It 
would be near the truth to say that 
his philosophy began and ended in 
the re-vivification of the two an- 
cient ideas of dualism and of 
covenant.” Dr. Stanlis’ book estab- 
lishes this beyond scholarly refu- 
tation. These convictions run 
through the whole of Burke’s 
speeches and writings, and, as Mr. 
Stanlis shows, his thought, early 
and late, is marked by a high con- 
sistency. 

His importance for us is suc- 
cinctly expressed in the concluding 
chapter of Dr. Stanlis’ study: “If 
totalitarian theories of arbitrary 
power are to be checked, if govern- 
ment with the consent of free cor- 
porate groups is to replace govern- 
ment by the compulsion of party 
cliques, Burke is our master teach- 
-*. No one has proved better than 
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Burke that statism, as cause and 
effect, is the attempt to make the 
state the sole souree- of human 
rights and to remake man and so- 
ciety without regard to the Natural 
Law. To restore faith in man as 
an end in himself, as a distinctly 
personal creature, contemporary 
man must learn Burke’s great prin- 
ciple that the political sovereign is 
subject to the law, that God only is 
the ultimate sovereign. Informed 
Christians need not read Burke for 
any original revelations, but their 
faith may be restored and enriched 
by the powerful insights he con- 
tinuously supplies in the practical 
application of Christian and Nat- 
ural Law principles to political af- 
fairs. 

Acceptance of the Natural Law 
made Burke’s moral imagination 
transcend sectarian differences. 
He is the perfect bridge be- 


tween utilitarians or positivists and 
Christians, and between Catholics 


and Protestants. Essentially a 
Thomist in his political philosophy, 
he is the embodiment of all that is 
best in the Anglican tradition. For 
a vast number of people, therefore, 
Burke is a restorative of the Chris- 
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tian—humanist wisdom of Europe, 
based on the Natural Law.” 


Ay the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the radicalism of the angry 
young men of the rising generation 
was abruptly transmuted into an 
imaginative conservatism, in very 
large part through the _ influ- 
ence of Burke’s writings. Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and even Hazlitt fell 
under Burke’s spell. One hundred 
and fifty years later, that spell is 
working again: something very 
rare in the history of political trea- 
tises, most of which perish in the 
decade of their birth, so that “noth- 
ing is deader than dead politics.” 

In universities and colleges either 
side of the Atlantic, from Vienna 
to San Francisco, promising young 
professors and student societies are 
discussing the living thought of 
Burke. Dr. Stanlis himself, a ris- 
ing scholar in his early thirties, is 
sufficient illustration of this phe- 
nomenon, 

“Burke? He’s dead, isn’t he?” a 
clubman said to Paul Elmer More, 
about 1912. Perhaps he was dead 
in 1912; but Burke is very much 
alive in 1958. 











Of the 
Beat Generation 
and Us 


by Richard Ryan 


Read through their 
cryptic literature... 
the rest of us are nowhere 


Tuer drive fast and live halfway 
between heaven and earth. By 
night, they dig Bo Diddley and the 
thumping jukes out of Harlem, and 
by day, mourn the Charleston and 
the dead of Hollywood. And they 
are called “Beat.” They could have 
been called many things, but “Beat” 
has a certain flair, a kick to it—and 
so it sticks. They are said to be 
searching. involved in some new 
dark-nigh! mysticism; their drugs 
and jazz and delinquency are the 
genre of a people trying to find it- 
self and destroy itself and resur- 
rect with God at the end of this 
bloodless passion. Certain writers 
claim that some shiny, new mys- 
tique is rising up out of the ruins 
and seeds-fallen-among-rocks that 
are hoodlumism and Zen Buddhism 
and a socially acceptable form of 
alcoholism. 


I. is only after we read their poetry 
and plow through some of their 
very cryptic literature that we be- 
come aware of some of the things 
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which the apologists of the Beat 
Generation hold as infallible, some 
of the things which they almost 
(but never quite) get around to say- 
ing, and some of the things which 
they very gracefully glide over. And 
one of the things which they are 
most direct about is in this matter 
of depicting the searching of the 
Beat, the compulsive plunge into 
emptiness in order to emerge with 
Totality, as some sort of turning 
inside out of the soul for the secret 
pockets that hold values, the mean- 
ingful, infinity, God. 

It is only when they attempt to 
romanticize a generation that won’t 
stand still that they occasionally 
border on the absurd and speak al- 
most as though the world were cre- 
ated seven days before the birth of 
Hitler. Fhey make no mention of 
the fact that man has always been 
engaged in this wild, tender search 
for his Creator in the created, and 
that another writer, several years 
ago, first hit upon the notion of the 
Beat, when he spoke of man’s eter- 
nal restlessness until he rests in 
the heart of his God. If they are 
Beat, so was Adam, and so will be 
that last, fragile child whose eyes 
will open to the sun, plunging to its 
grave. It is not a curse. It is not 
new. It is not their own precious 
trademark. It is Saint Augustine 
and “The Hound of Heaven” per 
omnia saecula saeculorum. 


Aus yet it is a notion that contains, 


with its half-truths, some truth; 
with its exaggerations, some valid- 
ity; with its romanticisms, some 
substance. However, there is one 
aspect of it for which there is no 
excuse, and which is more than a 
trifle annoying. And that is the no- 
tion that, in order to be numbered 
among the Beat, among the ortho- 
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dox God-seekers, one must be either 
a hipster or a teen-ager. A semi- 
Bohemian, burning himself out on 
a kick of jazz and foreign cars and 
bopping and marijuana and sex and 
thrill after thrill after thrill after 
thrill. Such a notion is certainly 
in keeping with our collective per- 
sonality with its obsession for 
blocking off society into a neat little 
dramatis personae of heroes and 
heroines, saints and sinners, sher- 
iffs and spacemen. 

And the cast of thousands. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, those un- 
fortunate enough not to be among 
the hipsters or the teen-agers are 
the cast of thousands. The parents. 
The witnesses to both great wars. 
The impossible dullards who live 
quite peacefully without rock ’n 
roll, the hypnotism of a tenor sax, 
or the intimate companionship of 
the night. They are on the outside, 
looking in on the wonderfully color- 
ful, wonderfully alive Beat Genera- 
tion. They are the dull nonentities, 
milling about harmlessly, obedi- 
ently, while the Beat tear them- 
selves apart in their suicide and 
their search. The dull nonentities’ 
only destiny is to stand and wait 
for the terrible condemnation that 
must be meted out to them for their 
repulsively mortal sins of being 
habitually drab and tired and color- 
less. 





According to Jack Kerouac, avant-garde 
author of On the Road, “Beat” means 
“beatific.” The acknowledged chronicler of 
his generation, Kerouac cites a “religious” 
impulse as a characteristic of his contempo- 
raries. The “Beat Generation” has recently 
been the topic of articles in The Reporter 
and Esquire, and the subject of much dis- 
cussion. Twenty-nine-year-old Richard Ryan 
is a New Yorker, a graduate student at 
Fordham’s School of Social Service. 
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I. the Beat are the “beatific,” the 
mystics engaged in their dark night 
of reincarnating the “rebel without 
a cause,” then the rest of us, the 
doctrine seems to imply, are no- 
where. If we lead only eight-hour 
days in a five-day week, with Sat- 
urday for sleep and Sunday for 
Church, and no jazz, no kicks, no 
bopping, we are not among the Beat 
and the world hates us and we de- 
spise ourselves. We are the re- 
jected stepchildren of the genera- 
tion. 


Re there is a mood within the Beat, 
there is also a mood within the 
thousands without. If the Beat are 


swaggering through life, digging its 
sounds and longing for its nights, 
the rest of us, with tired futility, 
stand back and shake our heads and 
wonder when it will all end. If the 
Beat flock to their temples in Har- 


lem and the Village, we close our 
doors, shutting out the night, hop- 
ing furiously that the subway will 
not be too crowded in the morning. 
If the Beat rock to their theme of 
fast, zig-zag living, we move away 
and stand back in the shadows, de- 
spairing, pessimistic, depressed. If 
the Beat wear themselves out, rac- 
ing down the labyrinthine ways of 
a dozen jungles, we, the cast of 
thousands, herd snugly together, 
tormented that we, too, were once 
engaged in this tremendous search, 
and either never quite completed 
it, or lost what we had found. 
This depressive mood is perhaps 
a little difficult to discern among 
those standing just outside the 
fringes of the Beat Generation. But 
it is there. You will find it in the 
tenements, along Park Avenue, over 
the five o’clock martini, in the sad. 
angry, wistful faces of an Alice-in- 
Wonderland million, devouring on 
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television and in the papers and the 
movies the gay, shocking, glamor- 
ous, comical, eventful lives of Perry 
Mason, Lana Turner, Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, Kim Novak, Orphan 
Annie, Jimmie Hoffa, and a hun- 
dred others, worshipping them, de- 
spising them, envying them, curs- 
ing them, but following their every 
movement, and once in a while, 
catching ourselves with the thought 
that, there, but for the grace of 
ere 


Tue Beat Generation is a thing 
apart from the depressed, angry, 
colorless milieu which Elia Kazan 
always seems to make the scenery 
of his “truth.” Perhaps it is because 
we carry with us so much of the 
Streetcar futility. Perhaps because 
we are the eternal Marty. We are 
drab. We are fat. There is no 
glamor in our lives, and little hope. 

And when we speak, we in- 
clude the ominous, the pessimistic, 
the fearful. We distrust people who 
talk of reaching the moon, and take 
day-to-day polls on just when others 
figure the depression will come, and 
just how well people think the 
president really is. We describe 
the teen-ager as a little less than the 
human person and speak of our 
own early experiences with the 
faintly desperate I-remember-lI- 
was - brought - up - in-a- tough-neigh- 
borhood - but - we - never - did - any- 
thing-like. ... 

We are not searching for any- 
thing not included in a pension 
plan. We have long since closed 
the book on our own lives and taken 
to living vicariously the much more 
colorful lives of the popular idols. 
Television and the quarter maga- 
zines are our “bread and butter.” 
And soon it will be Saturday, and 
time to sleep and dream and forget. 
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We en, in the years to come, his- 
torians take on the very dull busi- 
ness of discussing our wars and our 
neuroses, they will more than likely 
devote several meaty pages to what 
may possibly be our most promi- 
nent tic, and that is our obsession 
for conformity. We buy what 
Everyone Else is buying. We eat 
what Everyone Else is eating. We 
wear what Everyone Else is wear- 
ing. And we venerate whomeve! 
and whatever Everyone Else is ven- 
erating. To do otherwise would be 
apostasy of the lowest form. Hence, 
we forsake our individuality, select 
someone suitably acceptable to all, 
and ape—or rather identify with— 
him or her to the grave. The Beat 
have chosen the late Jimmy Dean. 
For the most part because, they say, 
he was what they are. 

The rest of us settle on whoever 
is in vogue at any given month. And 
happily, unhappily, we live off the 
fragments of a dozen gossip col- 
umns and the utopias of a night at 
the movies or a lifetime of TV. And 
if anyone were to hint that our own 
dull, uninteresting lives were far 
more authentic; that the love- 
stories unfolding quietly between 
couples for whom youth has long 
since become a memory are far 
more real, far more tender—if any- 
one were to hint at any of this, we 
would laugh in his face. 


Pranars it is with good reason, 
then, that the Beat go so far out of 
their way to cut themselves off from 
us, to make themselves, by their 
language and their clothes and their 
philosophy, a thing apart. We are 
depressed; we are despairing; we 
are fearful of how the kids on the 
corner and the Russian satellite 
may affect our lives; we are color- 
less; we open and close our eyes 
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with the gnawing headache, can 
anything good come out of this 
world? And we turn over in our 
sleep, convinced that we were born 
out of time, that the frightening age 
of space and speed is but a punish- 
ment for the sins of the young and 
the bad; unconvinced that in all our 
routine, in all our drab, humdrum 
existence of paying bills and re- 
painting the kitchen and following 
the Giants, we are just as intensely 
involved in searching for the spir- 
itual, for the Infinite, as the wildest 
of the Beat Generation is in his 
plunge “down the nights and down 
the days,” as the wildest Trappist 
in his fierce hammering of himself 
to the Cross. 


‘Lae elements which very probably 
lie at the basis of our hesitancy (if 
not downright refusal) to admit 
that we are, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, engaged in such a search, 
are, on the one hand, a somewhat 
minimal estimation of ourselves as 
individuals and, on the other hand 
what might be called a Manichaean 
appraisal of the things of the world. 
We may lay some of the blame on 
mass communications, the machi- 
nations of the hidden persuaders, 
and the insidiously calculating re- 
volt of the housewife, but the fact 
is that we are submerging ourselves 
in the masses, doing only as They 
will do, acting only as They will act, 
thinking only as They will think, 
with gradually decreasing confi- 
dence in ourselves to act on our 
own, as individuals, with a body 
and a soul, capable of all the highest 
emotions of loving and being angry 
and pitying and being afraid by 
ourselves, and for our own sake. 
The crowd is our alcohol. And 
when we are depressed or fearful 
or lonely, we go to it and grab at 
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it and wallow in it, unmindful in 
our escape that no man is ever 
really alone. 


Ovn most pronounced symptom, 
however, is our seeing of evil in so 
many of the things of the world. 
The kids, the weapons of the 
world’s final war, the strikes, the 
prices, the South, the slums, the 
foreign movies, the jobs that are 
not there, the skyrockets in clothes 
and cars and pills, the stocks, the 
Arabs. We bless ourselves and close 
our windows and shake our tor- 
mented heads at the news from the 
South and the East, from the courts 
and from Wall Street, hating the 
news and hating the South and hat- 
ing the courts, and passing over, in 
our brief epilepsy, the simple, mys- 
terious reality that God created 
heaven and earth and all the fum- 
ing, streamlined, polka-dotted crea- 
tures on this earth and, there- 
fore, they cannot be anything but 
good and holy and the one, provi- 
dential bridge between heaven and 
earth, intended for each of us by 
God. They are not our purgatory or 
our punishment. In all their fury 
and violence and luxury and hard- 
ship, they are our sacraments and 
our priest. 


I; this is our syndrome, if we are 
unable as yet to bring ourselves to 
a point where we can see ourselves 
as the noblest creation on earth, 
alone, among all else, destined to 
live in eternity in the bosom of the 
Creator, if we are unable to see in 
all things the Wisdom and Good- 
ness of the Creator, fashioned as 
they are for us and placed almost 
as a decoy to lead us to the Hound, 
then it is quite natural that the 
business of a search for the spiritual 
would be almost the farthest thing 
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from our minds. And even when 
someone points it out and we be- 
come vaguely aware of it, we won- 
der, and frown just a little as we 
try to imagine where and how we 
are to fit in with the Beat Genera- 
tion and the Trappists and the in- 
tellectuals and the wandering in 
this eternal search for the Godhead. 


I. in the end, the Beat carry on 
their search in a convulsion of 
brassy sounds and deaf-dumb vio- 
lence, the rest of us, the cast of 
thousands, looking in from the out- 
side, will carry it on and complete 
it by drowning ourselves in obscur- 
ity, in the uninteresting, in becom- 
ing completely hidden from the face 
of the world. If the Beat raise up 
the short-lived genius of Jimmy 
Dean and Charlie Parker for the 
emulation of the faithful, we can 
do no better than raise up St. 
Thérése and St. Francis whose 
lives seem now almost to have 
been given them, not for their 
own time, but for the generations 
that were to follow, and particu- 
larly our own. If the Beat carry 
out their odyssey by cutting the 
strings to their place in the world, 
by losing themselves in the person- 
ality of another, we will more 
permanently carry out our own by 
fastening ourselves to our own in- 
dividual universe and by becoming 
more completely ourselves by los- 
ing ourselves in the personality of 
Christ. 

We will not be running; we will 
not be closing our eyes; we will not 
be caught up in the swirling 
typhoon of kicks and fantasy and 
disgust. We will, perhaps for the 
first time, be looking at ourselves 
and our universe through the mir- 
ror that is Christ, and will see in 
the things of the world the hand of 
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God which Saint Francis of Assisi 
saw, and in ourselves, a tiny, hid- 
den creature, glorying in the ob- 
scurity and drudgery of life, which 
Saint Thérése traced across the sky. 


Tue Beat will continue to lap up 
their jazz and swagger and rush 
headlong “down the arches of the 
years.” In ten years, perhaps, they 
will be called something else, but 
the search will not end. And the 
frowzy and the very old will per- 
haps still be depressed, still despair- 
ing that the signs spoken of in the 
Apocalypse are already in their day. 
And perhaps another Francis and 
another child out of Lisieux will 
rise up and again write across the 
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clouds that all men, from their first 
breath, are involved in this search 
into the Infinite, and that they com- 
plete it only when they face the very 
unglamorous fact that the search, 
for most men, is carried out along 
a path of obscurity, hiddenness, 
drudgery, routine. That we are 
closest to our quest when we feel 
in all the things that seem to be 
smothering us in their color and 
riot and noise, the Breath of the 
Hound. That we are at last rest- 
ing in His heart in that moment 
when we seem to be farthest from 
Him—when we are buried in the 
chaos of our four-room universe 
and see in it the outstretched arms 
of Christ. 


The Coat 


by ELIZABETH BARTLETT 


Josepu had his coat, 
A different color 

For each brother, 

And it was bright. 


What happened, we note, 
Was seventy times seven 

Their debts were forgiven 
Till his coat turned white. 


Jesus, for his part, 
Preferred to begin 
In the newborn skin 
Of a lamb, instead. 


We know that his heart 
Devoured all sin 


Like a lion, 


Then spilled and bled. 








NONSENSE ABOUT CENSORSHip 


by James M. O'Neill 


The “silliest and most irresponsible 


utterance” ever to come from the 


Supreme Court. 


I. recent public pronouncements 
of various kinds, one can find both 
sense and nonsense about censor- 
ship—or something erroneously 
called “censorship.” In my opinion 
the nonsense predominates, espe- 
cially in the books. Last month 
(“Sense About Censorship,” THE 
CATHOLIC Word, July, p. 257), 
with special reference to a new 
book by Father Harold C. Gardiner, 
S.J., I discussed some of the “sense” 
recently published on our subject; 
now I turn to the much more 
abundant crop of “nonsense.” 


I THINK that there are three recent 
books, beside Father Gardiner’s, 
that are worth the time of anyone 
who is seriously interested in gov- 
ernmental limitations on freedom 
of speech and press in our country. 
Chafee’s The Blessings of Liberty 
(Lippincott, 1956); Wiggins’ Free- 
dom or Secrecy (Oxford, 1956)— 
a vigorous attack on secrecy in 
government, which seems to be a 
real problem needing much more 
attention than it has been gettting; 
Cross’ The People’s Right to Know 
(Columbia University Press, 1953). 
This book must not be dismissed 
as a counterpart to The Right to 


Read, and The Right to Know men- 
tioned below. Cross defines terms 
(in a chapter devoted to defini- 
tions); he does not deal exclusively 
in generalities; he classifies and ex- 
plains; he does not select a few law 
cases and statutes which can be 
misinterpreted; he has fourteen 
pages of titles of relevant law cases. 
This book is a compilation and ex- 
planation of our actual, legal rights 
in learning about the details of our 
government. Anyone interested in 
working for an extension of these 
rights should start with a thorough 
understanding of this book. 


To Americans who in recent years 
have been interested in any activity 


called “censorship” (either accu- 
rately or inaccurately), the name of 
Morris Ernst must be well known. 
He has been the leading debater in 
books and articles, in court, and on 
the platform against “censorship” 





In our July article, “Sense About Censor- 
ship” we erroneously cited Random House 
as the publisher of Father Gardiner’s book 
Catholic Viewpoint on Censorship. The 
book is part of the excellent Catholic View- 
point series edited by John J. Delaney. The 
publisher is Hanover House, a division of 


Doubleday. 
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(undefined). He has been emphati- 
cally opposed to any thing he chose 
to call “censorship”; and it might 
almost be saic that he chose to call 
“censors*ip” almost anything to 
which he was opposed. He had more 
influence in producing, in regard 
to his nebulous concept of “censor- 
ship,” effective court decisions 
(good or bad), in stirring up strong 
emotions (helpful or harmful), and 
in establishing the vocabulary of 
the current controversies on cen- 
sorship (accurately or erroneously) 
than any other man of this period. 

It seems appropriate to give some 
space to a discussion of Ernst’s best- 
known book on censorship The 
First Freedom (Macmillan, 1946) 
as a transition between sense and 
nonsense, of which it is a thorough 
mixture. This book is notable for 
its lack of the exactness and am- 
plification needed to help the reader 
to know just what the author ob- 
jects to, and why, and what he 
wants the reader to do about it. 
Ernst dislikes various aspects of 
the mass communication media, 
but his prescriptions for whatever 
cures he has in mind are not clear. 
He speaks of “freedom of thought,” 
the “regimentation of thought,” 
and even of “the market place of 
thought” but he nowhere makes 
clear that he means by “thought” 
anything other than the expression 
of thought in the ordinary activities 
of speech and press. 


Osviousty, anyone is free to think 
what he pleases so long as he keeps 
his thoughts to himself. We have 
no legislative or constitutional pro- 
hibitions on “freedom of thought,” 
unless possible statutes regulating 
the practice of hypnotism can be so 


considered. Mr. Ernst uses the 
phrases, “fighting for freedom of 
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thought — freedom from  govern- 
ment controls.” This is saying to 
his readers that there are govern- 
ment controls limiting the freedom 
of thought. But clearly there are 
none, and will be none, because 
society can do nothing about 
thought until it is expressed; then 
the expression may encounter the 
limitations on freedom of speech 
and press. If writers and speakers 
would drop the habit of using 
“thought control” (as more terri- 
fying to the uninformed) instead 
of control of speech and press, it 
would improve communication. 

Mr. Ernst is displeased because 
the “so-called ‘decency groups’ . . 
invoked the law.” It is impossible 
for any private group to invoke the 
law unless the law is on the books. 
As a lawyer he should not disap- 
prove of any citizen’s asking for law 
enforcement. Opposing the selling 
of publications which the law for- 
bids is as much a mark of good 
citizenship as opposing the illegal 
selling of whiskey or narcotics. He 
further reports that “Apart from 
Massachusetts there is now prac- 
tically no suppression of the printed 
word because of alleged obscenity.” 
If it can be shown that the number 
of such cases in the courts has de- 
creased, that would seem to show 
that the obscenity laws (aided by 
the “decency groups” are succeed- 
ing in preventing the offenses—the 
aim of all criminal statutes. 





As a sequel to his July article, “Sense 
About Censorship,” James M. O'Neill ex- 
coriates the nonsense about censorship found 
in recent books by Morris Ernst, Paul Blan- 
shard, Kent Cooper, William Chenery and 
others. The opinion written by Justices 
Black and Douglas in the “La Ronde” and 
“M” cases of 1954 is likewise considered by 
Dr. O'Neill to be an “irresponsible utter- 
ance” on an important moral issue. 
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Mx. Ernst has a low opinion of 
the Legion of Decency and of the 
Production Code Administration. 
He confuses the criticism of the 
former and the editorial work of 
the latter with censorship. There 
is no possible way of prohibiting the 
activity of the Legion of Decency 
without destroying the freedom of 
speech and press in the United 
States. The Legion of Decency ex- 
ercises its freedom of speech and 
press, and will continue to be un- 
affected by attempts to treat it as a 
censor. 

The Production Code Administra- 
tion does editorial work for its em- 
ployers in private industry, precise- 
ly, step by step, as do the editorial 
staffs of the publishing houses. No 
movie producer is forced to join 
the association which conducts the 
Code Administration, or to obtain 
the seal of approval of the Code 
Administration in order to exhibit 
a picture. If a group of the great 
publishing houses in America 
wished to employ a joint staff of 
editors for some specific purpose, it 
seems doubtful that those who dis- 
liked this action could prevent it 
by any laws that Morris Ernst and 
most other Americans would en- 
dorse. 


I. the type of censorship which 
any free people desire to have in 
their society can be treated for 
what it is—government abridgment 
of speech or press, practiced by all 
governments in America and else- 
where—and kept separate from dis- 
liked instances of any person’s en- 
joyment of his freedoms of speech 
and press within the law, that will 
promote competent discussion of 
our state and federal censorship 
practices, and so probably make 
them better serve our society. 
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Ma. ERNST is much concerned by 
the rapidly expanding monopoly in 
the communications media: press, 
radio, films, and television. His con- 
cern is well based, and he gives a 
detailed and disturbing picture of 
the threat of this development to 
informed freedom in our country. 
This is much the most important 
part of his book. If The First Free- 
dom had discussed this topic only, 
and presented a workable remedy, 
it would doubtless have had much 
greater influence than it has had 
so far. Our author presents a large 
amount of statistical data which 
ought to arouse the concern of the 
American public. The concerned 
citizen is likely to ask, “What can 
we do about this threat?” Here 
Ernst is not helpful enough. He 
offers some suggestions, but no 
really workable remedy spelled out, 
with a plan to indicate how the 
recommended action can be brought 
about. 


Osviouszy, if the American peo- 
ple want radio, television, or other, 
at present, private industries to be 
operated by the government, they 
can make the change; or severe 
public regulation can be instituted. 
Clearly all publishing (including 
books), the radio, television, and 
motion pictures have the advan- 
tages and the responsibilities of 
high “public interest.” Many Amer- 
icans (including Mr. Ernst and my- 
self) think that some of the power- 
ful executives in these industries 
are not discharging their respon- 
sibilities to the public with the de- 
gree of good taste and sound judg- 
ment which the public has a right 
to expect. But the complete domi- 
nation of good taste and sound 
judgment over the desire for profits 
will probably be slow to arrive. In 
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the meantime how can we get rid’ 


of the bad (if we can get majority 


agreement on what it is) in press,, 
radio, and screen, and preserve the 


good American freedoms? 

Mr. Ernst writes: “Our Congress 
must produce a national debate on 
what to do about our vanishing 
freedoms — the evaporation of di- 
versity of opinion.” Again: “I 
urge a joint Senate-House inquiry 
to save the small daily, weekly, 
magazine, radio station, and movie 
company producer or exhibitor.” | 
wish Mr. Ernst had given his read- 
ers three carefully worded items: 
(1) The proposition for the na- 
tional debate which he wants Con- 
gress to produce; (2) the text of the 
resolution to be passed by Congress 
to bring about the debate; (3) the 
text of the resolution to be intro- 
duced in Congress to create the in- 
quiry to save much of the mass 
media of communication from the 
conditions of free enterprise. 


BB raxsnane’s The Right to Read 
(Beacon, 1955) leaves unanswered 
the inevitable question: To read 
what? where? when? at whose ex- 
pense? by whose permission? The 
subtitle is “The Battle Against Cen- 
sorship.” Censorship, of course, is 


not defined. But, in his first two 
pages, Mr. Blanshard characterizes 
censorship of the written word as 
“the final crime against intelli- 
gence”; he maintains that this is 
the “prevailing and official attitude 
of most American intellectuals to- 
ward the right to read”; that this 
attitude is “based on an unspoken 
assumption that human beings [un- 
qualified | will read something worth 
reading when they have the right 
to read”; that “The right to read 
is so well established in our nation 
that most Americans take it for 
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granted. . . We assume that every 
adult should have freedom of choice 
to read whatever he wants to read, 
wherever he wants to read it... .” 
He claims that “the act of reading 
belongs to a man by natural right”; 
and he speculates on the result if 
reading “is to be forbidden.” No 
one seriously interested in any as- 
pect of censorship should take time 
to read beyond these two pages. 


Wirs regard to Cooper’s The 
Right to Know (Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, 1956), I would say that 
anyone’s appetite for Mr. Cooper’s 
peculiar type of confusion would 
be satisfied by a reading of his first 
seventeen pages. He wants the 
phrase “the right to know” substi- 
tuted for “the freedom of the 
press.” To Mr. Cooper “the consti- 
tutional phrase was meant to de- 
note a guarantee of a fundamental 
grant to themselves by free people.” 
He does not say why or how a peo- 
ple would make a grant to them- 
selves, but he wants a new constitu- 
tional amendment to express his at- 
titude. 

He (understandably) omits to 
put his proposed amendment into 
words. He writes that “the Right to 
Know ... means that the govern- 
ment may not, and the newspapers 
and broadcasters should not, by any 
method whatever curb delivery of 
any information essential to public 
welfare and enlightenment.” He 
does not say who is to judge what 
information is thus essential, or 
when it should be released. He 
clearly indicates, however, that he 
wants these powers in the hands of 
the newsmen rather than in the 
hands of the responsible govern- 
ment officials. 


Cueneny’s Freedom of the Press 
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(Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1955) is a model for saving the 
thoughtful reader’s time. Its first 
four lines indicate the confusion 
which characterizes the whole book. 
The “freedom to believe what you 
please, freedom to say what you 
please, freedom to print what you 
please” is spoken of as “basic 
American freedom.” Probably free- 
dom to believe what one pleases is 
permitted so long as the believer 
keeps his beliefs to himself. But no 
country permits any person to say 
or print what he pleases. To do so 
is the essence of anarchy, is vitally 
inconsistent with the very idea of 
government of any kind from a 
pure democracy to an absolute dic- 
tatorship. 


Tl conorve Banned Books, Second 
Edition, (R. R. Bowker Company, 
1955) lists, with brief comment, 
scores of books which have en- 
countered all varieties of advers« 
treatment —from actual suppres- 
sion by a government, to a libra- 
rian’s decision not to buy a book 
or to put one in a “reserved section” 
or not to distribute a book to chil- 
dren, down to an unfavorable com- 
ment by a private person. All are 
presented as having been “banned,” 
but the verb “to ban” is nowhere 
defined. Morris Ernst writes an en- 
thusiastic and uninformed intro- 
duction. 


Mcxerox, Merton, and Gellhorn’s 
Freedom to Read (R. R. Bowker 
Company, 1957) is the most disap- 
pointing book on the list. This 
opinion is based on the relation of 
its quality to three factors which 
set it off from the other books just 
mentioned: distinguished sponsor- 
ship, distinguished authorship, and 
considerable financial backing. This 
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volume was sponsored by the Na- 
tional Book Committee acting 
through its subcommittee on “The 
Freedom to Read”; it was written 
by three well-known university 
professors, and was subsidized by 
The Fund for the Republic. 
Censorship is rather well defined 
in the Introduction as the action of 
“officials empowered to examine 
written or printed matter ... and 
other forms of expression and com- 
munication—and to forbid publi- 
cation, circulation, or representa- 
tion of anything objectionable.” 
This would be a better definition if 
it stated that the “objectionable” 
material had to be declared objec- 
tionable because it violated a law— 
not simply because the officials did 
not happen to like the material. 
This definition is largely aban- 
doned to discuss censorship in the 
“large and popular sense” covering 
“agitation of private groups”; the 
“withdrawal from circulation, re- 
striction, or labelling in public li- 
braries”; and the use of “persua- 
sion, pressure, or threats to induce 
publishers, producers, and distribu- 
tors to withdraw a work; or bans 
voluntarily accepted by members of 
particular groups or churches.” 


To denounce as censorship, per- 


suasion, decisions by librarians 
that are part of their professional 
responsibility (whether wise or un- 
wise in anyone’s opinion), and 
threats (of prosecution for law vio- 
lation) to publishers or booksellers, 
and voluntary actions of groups or 
churches, leaves the word little 
meaning except that of a vague, 
derogatory term, like “bad,” “un- 
American,” or “reactionary.” It is 
to use censorship as Communists 
use “freedom” and “democracy,” as 
a loaded word to get an unmerited 
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advantage which would not be 
available if the accurate words 
“tyranny” and “dictatorship” were 
used. 

These authors write that the 
“dangers of censorship come from 
the intrusion of political, economic, 
and other pressures.” All groups 
campaigning, circulating petitions, 
exhorting voters, raising funds, and 
employing advertising and poster 
programs, to further some cause to 
which they are devoted, are pres- 
sure groups—but the label is usu- 
ally applied to groups one opposes. 
The activity of pressure groups is 
almost always open, frank, wholly 
legal, and beyond any question 


quite inevitable in any free society. 


I. seems probable that we will not 
solve the real problems of actual 
censorship in the legislatures and 
the courts until we can have more 
effective communication in the 
field of censorship. The vocabu- 
laries of a number of writers and 
commentators need to be renovat- 
ed; only words or other symbols 
that are understood by both sides 
of any controversy can be helpful 
to either side. We need to use “cen- 
sorship” to mean activity in regard 
to speech and press, concerning 
which action can be taken in the 
courts under the laws and consti- 
tutions. We ought to use “criti- 
cism” when we mean the free ex- 
pression of opinions which violate 
no law. Those who do not like these 
opinions are necessarily limited in 
their protests to scolding and name 
calling. And we should use the 
word “editing” or the phrase “edi- 
torial work” not only to designate 
the activity of the editorial staffs 
of the great publishing houses, but 
also for the identical activity of the 
Production Code Administration of 
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the Motion Picture Association. 
Clarity in communication, which 
is everywhere one of the basic 
necessities of any free and active 
society, would be vastly improved 
by this development in the vocabu- 
laries of many usually literate and 
socially useful commentators. 


Peanars the greatest need in pro- 
moting more socially useful and 
better understood censorship is the 
appointment of more thoughtful 
judges or more competent readers 
and writers on the Supreme Courts 
of the various states and of the 
United States. Some state courts 
have taken careless phrases out of 
U. S. Supreme Court opinions and 
applied them in direct contradic- 
tion to what was explicitly said 
later in the opinion referred to 
Some justices of the Supreme Court 
write incredible passages in Court 
opinions, either majority, separate 
concurring, or dissenting opinions. 
The all-time record in this respect 
is doubtless that of Justices Douglas 
and Black in a concurring opinion 
in the cases of the films M and 
La Ronde, decided January, 1954, 
without a Court opinion being filed. 
These were two film consorship 
cases coming up from Ohio and 
New York. The Court reversed the 
Supreme Court of Ohio and the 
New York Court of Appeals, thus 
freeing both films for showing in 
the states whose agents had barred 
them. 

Justice Douglas, with Justice 
Black agreeing with him, wrote: 
“The First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments say that Congress and the 
States shall make ‘no law’ which 
abridges freedom of speech or of 
the press. In order to sanction a 
system of censorship I would have 
to say that ‘no law’ does not mean 
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what it says, that ‘no law’ is quali- 
fied to mean ‘some’ laws. I cannot 
take that step. In this nation every 
writer, actor, or producer, no mat- 
ter what medium of expression he 
may use should be freed from the 
censor.” 

The doctrine here expressed form- 
ally, in print, in a presumably im- 
portant public document, would, if 
accepted and carried into effect, 
shatter every criminal code in this 
country. It would wipe out all laws, 
state and federal, on obscenity, 
libel, slander, the right of privacy, 
incitement to disorder and riot, the 
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Hatch Act, the copyright law, the 
postal and customs regulations, and 
most laws on sedition and treason. 

It assumes, contrary to the posi- 
tion of the Supreme Court for over 
a century and a half, that the pro- 
hibitions of the First Amendment 
are absolute, and it strikes the qual- 
ification of “due process of law” 
clause from the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. And this is the language of 
two justices of the Supreme Court. 
It is doubtless the silliest and most 
irresponsible utterance ever de- 
livered from the bench of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 


Genesis of Summer 


by THOMAS P. McDONNELL 


GENESIS of summer 
One moment I held 
In the finger clutch 
And quick of time, 


When rituals of hawks 
All scaled in skill 
For fish that flash 
In fabled waters; 


And out of the gales 
Where angels tread, 
They purged the air 
Down feathering flame; 


Now freely as fire 

On the waterquick wind, 
Claws cling and curl 

In the keepsake flesh; 


Clasp, now, and speed 
That delicate prize— 
Scale sunward, hawk, 
Toward Paradise. 





EUROPEAN CATHOLICS 
WORK FOR PEACE 


Why haven’t American Catholics joined them? 


Tux neat distinction made by the 
smiling receptionist was significant 
despite its questionable logic. “We 
are pacifiques, not ‘pacifists,’”” was 
the way she put it. This made me 
“different” on two counts. I was 
the only American attending the 
Fifth International Pax Christi 
Congress and, apparently, the only 
registrant who had openly identi- 
fied himself as a Catholic pacifist. 

Fortunately, neither characteris- 
tic was viewed as a disqualifying 
fault. Everyone who learned of my 
nationality, from college student to 
the Cardinal of Paris, made a point 
of expressing pleasure at seeing me 
there—undoubtedly mistaking my 
presence as a sign that America’s 


by Gordon C. Zahn 


Catholics were finally beginning to 
show some interest in the move- 
ment’s aims and objectives. The 
other distinguishing characteristic 
was partly responsible for the fact 
that I had made this journey to 
Mariazell, the famous shrine in the 
heart of Austria’s Steiermark. | 
had already met many of the people 
at the Congress, some of them rank- 
ing quite high in Pax Christi cir- 
cles, in connection with my re- 
search into Catholic pacifism in 
Germany. This meeting served as 
an opportunity to renew these brief 
acquaintanceships with people who 
were both pacifique and “pacifist” 
and to meet some of their French 
and Belgian counterparts. 
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“Pp 

ACIFISM” is always hard to de- 
fine; in its European usage the diffi- 
culty grows into a virtual impos- 
sibility. “Catholic pacifists” in Ger- 
many range from adherents of the 
position expounded by Father Ude, 
former professor of theology at 
Graz (which stresses a literal and 
absolute application of the Fifth 
Commandment) to the more mod- 
erate and generally more respected 
position developed by the Domini- 
can Franziscus Stratmann or the 
Jesuit Pierre Lorson (which holds 
modern war to be irreconcilable 
with the traditional conditions for 
the “just war”). In even broader 
usage, “pacifism” is sometimes used 
as being loosely interchangeable 
with “anti-militarism” and “inter- 
nationalism” even where no essen- 
tial rejection of the institution of 
war is involved. 

The very indefiniteness of the 
term may explain the studied avoid- 
ance of its use by Pax Christi and its 
leaders, Seeking to build upon the 
widest possible base of approval 
and agreement to keep its ranks 
open to all Catholics having any in- 
terest at all in the preservation of 
world peace, the movement has at- 
tempted to state its aims and ob- 
jectives in terms acceptable to rep- 
resentatives of every shade of Cath- 
olic political opinion. 


Tar this has not always been easy 
to do and, even today, is not fully 
achieved can be explained in part 
by its developmental history. As a 
formal organization it is of post- 
World War II origin; however, as 


an effective movement, its real 
origins must be traced back to the 
activities of earlier Catholic “paci- 
fist’ groups which developed as a 
reaction to the horrors of World 
War I. Thus, a major part of Pax 
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Christi’s success has come from the 
tremendous appeal it has exerted 
in France and Germany. This ap- 
peal, in turn, gains much of its 
strength from the emotional and 
intellectual residues of the great 
international peace congresses 
sponsored by the old Mare Sang- 
nier-influenced groups in France 
and by the Friedensbund Deutscher 
Katholiken (German Catholic Peace 
Union) and its associated groups in 
Germany during the period between 
the two wars. 

It is fair to conclude, then, that 
although Pax Christi is not a “paci- 
fist” movement except in the very 
broad sense of being dedicated to 
the peace ideal and to a definite 
program of spreading that ideal, 
its heritage shows unmistakable 
strains of earlier Catholic move- 
ments which were more radical in 
the sense of being openly commit- 
ted to a total rejection of war on 
grounds of applied Christian mo- 
rality. 


Tus “line of descent” is most 
clearly seen in the German section 
of the movement. The reaction to 
World War I and the effects of 
Germany’s defeat brought several 
Catholic peace groups into being. 





Gordon C. Zahn met the leaders of Pax 
Christi last year when he was in Europe on 
a Fulbright fellowship doing research on 
what happened to the German Catholic 
peace movement under Hitler and in World 
War Il. He received his doctorate in soci- 
ology from Catholic University and subse- 
quently studied social psychology at Har- 
vard on a Social Science Research Council 
fellowship. Assistant professor of sociology 
at Loyola University in Chicago, he is on the 
board of directors of the Catholic Inter- 
racial Council of Chicago and a member of 
the Illinois Committee on Discrimination in 
Higher Education. Newman Press recently 
published his Readings in Sociology. 
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The strongest of these was the 
Friedensbund, representing what 
may be termed the “Stratmann 
peace movement.” In addition to 
being its principal theorist, Father 
Stratmann held a prominent office 
in the organization until its disso- 
lution on July 1, 1933, when thirty- 
six men suddenly appeared at the 
Friedensbund’s Frankfurt office 
and carried off all the records and 
documents that had escaped prior 
destruction by Friedensbund per- 
sonnel. Father Stratmann was im- 
prisoned for a time and then re- 
leased, following which he escaped 
into voluntary exile, first in Rome 
and then, for the major part of the 
Hitler Era, hidden in a Dutch mon- 
astery. It is safe to say that only 
the fact that the Nazis had not yet 
consolidated their power saved him 
and the other Friedensbund leaders 
from a more dismal fate. 


A: its peak the membership of the 


Friedensbund was estimated at 
forty-one thousand; however, this 
was an inflated “paper” member- 
ship including the entire Kolping 
Society as a “corporative member.” 
A better measure of its influence is 
the fact that it had more than one 
thousand local branches. These, to- 
gether with its monthly publica- 
tion, Friedenskdmpfer (Fighter for 
Peace), and the great rallies it held 
in conjunction with the official 
Katholiken Tag assemblies, gave it 
a nation-wide importance far be- 
yond that indicated by its modest 
membership totals. The fury with 
which the Nazis pursued the task of 
eliminating the Friedensbund from 
the German scene is illustrated by 
the requirement that all applicants 
for public employment swear non- 
affiliation with the organization. 
Following the defeat of Nazi Ger- 
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many, some scattered and unsuc- 
cessful attempts were made to re- 
establish the Friedensbund. The 
failure may be traced to two fac- 
tors. First, former leaders who had 
outlived the war considered them- 
selves too old to assume the heavy 
burden of organizing and directing 
a rebirth of the old movement. 
More crucial, perhaps, there were 
serious misgivings over the degree 
of influence the movement, once re- 
born, could command since most of 
the former members would have to 
admit some degree of co-operation, 
however involuntary, with the Nazi 
war effort. The “new” Pax Christi 
movement had no record of failure 
to weaken its appeal, and many 
former Friedensbund members has- 
tened to its support. In time, even 
those few chapters that did achieve 
some measure of successful reincar- 
nation recognized the hopelessness 
of a full-scale revival and converted 
themselves into Pax Christi chap- 
ters. 


Tene are significant differences 
between Pax Christi and the old 
Friedensbund, some of which are a 
source of distress to old-time Ger- 
man pacifists. For one thing, the 
Friedensbund was an “activist” 
group, holding public meetings and 
publishing literature aimed at de- 
veloping and exerting direct influ- 
ence upon political parties and po- 
litical decisions; Pax Christi takes 
a “spiritual” approach to the prob- 
lems of world peace, avoiding direct 
political influence in favor of regu- 
lar prayer meetings in designated 
churches, “peace pilgrimages” to 
famous shrines, and other similar 
“weapons of the spirit.” Even the 
great international congresses 
stress the creation of an atmos- 
phere of brotherly reconciliation 
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rather than any specific program 
designed to bring about definite 
structural changes or policies in the 
international order. 

Another difference is organiza- 
tional. Both peace movements in- 
volved a sharing of administrative 
authority by clergy and laity, and 
both could claim a_ surprisingly 
high level of episcopal participa- 
tion. However, the thirteen or so 
German bishops who were formal 
Friedensbund members limited 
their participation to manifesta- 
tions of approval and _ support, 
whereas in Pax Christi the role of 
the bishop is much more decisive. 
The official head of each national 
Pax Christi section must be a 
bishop, and the operation of that 
section—including the selection or 
approval of subsidiary “operating” 
leadership—is an episcopal prerog- 
ative. These two differences serve 
to give Pax Christi a tone of con- 
servatism and prudence and an 
aura of unquestionable respectabil- 
ity at a time when any international 
“peace” movement runs the risk of 
heing dismissed as dangerous or 
even subversive radicalism. 


Pocusme attention upon the ori- 
gins of the German section of Pax 
Christi should not obscure the fact 
that the movement actually started 
in France. In 1945 Bishop Theas 


of Lourdes and several former 
members of the French Resistance 
set out to break down the wall of 
hatred separating the French and 
German people by bringing Cath- 
olics of both nations together in the 
unity of the Spirit of Christ. Bishop 
Theas had already dedicated him- 
self to this work immediately upon 
his release from a Nazi concentra- 
tion camp; the first Mass he was 
permitted to say was offered for the 
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German people. By 1947 the move- 
ment had developed to the point 
where Germans were invited to par- 
ticipate in a meeting at Lourdes, 
and this has been followed by a con- 
tinuing series of joint visits, con- 
ferences, pilgrimages, etc. Since 
these beginnings the scope of the 
movement has been extended be- 
yond its original purpose of promot- 
ing Franco-German reconciliation 
and has become a general move- 
ment for international peace on a 
global scale. Pax Christi now seeks 
to build bridges of understanding 
between all peoples of the world. 
Its dramatic success is illustrated 
by the fact that Pax Christi sections 
now exist in Belgium, Italy, Hol- 
land, Luxemburg, Austria, Sweden, 
Switzerland and Spain—in addition 
to the original French and German 
sections. 


oS npewensane Pax Christi seems 
like the United Nations in that par- 
ticipation is based upon co-opera- 
tion as national entities (the vari- 
ous sections) rather than as 
branches of a single international 
organization. Although Cardinal 
Feltin of Paris is president of Pax 
Christi International, the major 
lines of function and authority fol- 
low along the national organiza- 
tions. Thus, the “peak” activities 
of the movement, the annual con- 
gresses, become something of a con- 
gress of nations. Beginning with 
the Assisi meeting in 1952 (at the 
conclusion of which Pius XII indi- 
cated his approval of the move- 
ment), such meetings have been 
held in Germany, Switzerland, Hol- 
land and Spain. Each congress is 
devoted to a single central theme, 
such as “The Cold War” (1952), 
“The Mission of the Church, the 
Pax Christi Movement, and the In- 
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dividual Pax Christi Member in the 
Issue of World Peace” (1955), and 
“World Citizenship” (1956). 


Tue theme of the Mariazell meet- 
ing was “The Rise of the Colored 
Peoples.” The speakers selected to 
discuss the various aspects of the 
general theme included political 
leaders and scholars from places as 
far removed as Africa and Asia. 
Further evidence of the spread and 
growing importance of the move- 
ment may be seen in the attendance 
of delegations from all of the na- 
tional sections already named, sup- 
plemented by individual partici- 
pants from China, Japan, Angola 
and Madagascar—in addtion to the 
one unofficial observer from the 
United States! Cardinal Feltin and 
at least five other bishops person- 
ally headed their respective na- 
tional delegations. 


Tue Mariazell congress furnished 


an impressive display of the 
strengths and the weaknesses of 
Pax Christi. The level of dedicated 
co-operation evidenced by the 
French and German delegations 
(the two largest) is in itself justi- 
fication enough for the movement. 
The concept of Erbfeinde (heredi- 
tary enemies) has historically 
troubled Franco-German relations, 
its malevolence not being limited to 
either side of the boundary; at 
Mariazell, however, one saw these 
Erbfeinde working together, not 
only to cement friendlier relations 
between their own nations, but, far 
more significant, between peoples 
of all nations and races. And this 
was being done within a framework 
of action stressing the religious and 
spiritual unity of the participants 
as members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. The Saturday night parade 
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through the streets of the village 
added a note of impressive testi- 
mony to the universality of the 
movement and of the Church as 
one joined the hundreds of march- 
ers bearing lighted candles and 
heard the favorite hymns of the 
participating national groups, each 
sung in its native language. 


Taese inspiring accomplishments 
should not, however, blind one to 
certain weaknesses that must be ac- 
knowledged. These stem, in part, 
from the aims set for the move- 
ment; in part, from the organiza- 
tional pattern described above. The 
Pax Christi unwillingness to pick 
up where the old Friedensbund left 
off, to pass official and public judg- 
men upon political events and ac- 
tions bearing on world peace was 
clearly reflected in the Mariazell 
agenda. The French role in the Suez 
conflict; the remilitarization of Ger- 
many (and its many disquieting 
“throwbacks” to imperialist and 
even Nazi militarist traditions); the 
question of atomic weapons, their 
legitimacy, their use, even their 
testing none of these crucial 
“peace issues” found a place on the 
program. Indeed, a review of that 
program suggests that its planners 
naively expected to discuss “The 
Rise of the Colored Peoples” with- 
out introducing the Algerian issue 
or other aspects of French colonial- 
ism! 


Tus expectation was not fulfilled, 
thanks to a question raised in the 
discussion period by a young Ger- 
man. Neither the question nor the 
answer was as significant as its af- 
termath when, later that evening, a 
German professor undertook to 
privately scold the questioner for 
his tactlessness. His principal argu- 
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ments stressed the fact that the 
French delegates were already 
much troubled by the Algerian 
events; that the introduction of the 
disturbing issue in the presence of 
Cardinal Feltin, who had been pre- 
siding at the time, was discourte- 
ous and disrespectful; and, finally, 
that Germans had lost the right to 
criticize the practices of other na- 
tions on the international scene. 
Valid or not, his arguments fit 
the real and obviously intended 
tenor of the proceedings. Pax 
Christi’s conscious avoidance of 
“hot” issues may be due to the in- 
security of a growing movement 
and an unwillingness to jeopardize 
the great promise it has shown in 
its early development. Nevertheless, 
as long as its members do not feel 
free to question the specific acts of 
their own governments or the gov- 
ernments represented by other dele- 
gations in attendance, the move- 
ment’s impact upon real world con- 
ditions will be sadly limited. 


Tse organization structure also 
plays a part in this. Pax Christi is 
essentially “a bishops’ organiza- 
tion,” and its range of activity will 
always be limited by considerations 
of episcopal prudence and caution. 
In the course of research inter- 
views, former Friedensbund mem- 
bers occasionally voiced frank criti- 
cism on this score, dismissing Pax 
Christi as being “too safe.” Some 
even went so far as to suggest that 
one of the purposes behind the 
movement’s strong encouragement 
(though certainly not its found- 
ing!) was to block the formation of 
a Catholic lay-directed peace or- 
ganization which would be more 
activist and would relate its activi- 
ties more directly to the political 
needs of the moment. Be that as it 
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may, the fact is inescapable that 
Pax Christi is a thoroughly “pru- 
dent” peace movement, perhaps at 
times too prudent. 


Tue direct episcopal control, cou- 
pled with the stress placed upon 
organization along national lines, 
may be a weakness in still another 
sense. If the collapse of pre-World 
War II Catholic peace movements 
reveals anything at all, it reveals 
that nationalism is a threat to the 
unity of the Church and the objec- 
tivity of Christian moral judgments. 
This obviously requires separate 
treatment, but it is enough to say 
that Catholics of every state in life 
—ineluding bishops and _theolo- 
gians—are subject to the social in- 
fluence of nationalistic prides and 
loyalties and that this fact can be 
fully documented in tragic detail 
by the history of German Catholic 
support of Hitler’s war. 

Any movement for international 
peace in which the national section 
represents the critical organiza- 
tional unit will very likely prove 
unable to cope with problems aris- 
ing from controversies among the 
respective nations. 


Tuese are crucial weaknesses; per- 
haps more crucial in pacifist eyes 
than they might appear to others. 


But even with these weaknesses, 
Pax Christi deserves full support, 
if only in recognition of the fact 
that it is the only Catholic world 
organization openly dedicated to 
the fulfillment of the Holy Father’s 
frequent appeals for a new ordering 
of human affairs that will utterly 
exclude the possibility of another 
world war. 

In its present development, Pax 
Christi may not be all the Catholic 
pacifist’s heart may desire; but, de- 
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spite the almost exclusive emphasis 
upon the spiritual, despite the “pru- 
dential” avoidance of issues that 
may be the most critical peace is- 
sues of the day, and despite the 
danger that its full promise may be 
stifled by the dominance of episco- 
pal or national concerns, it is far 
better than the nothing we would 
have without it. 


Auzmcax Catholicism owes an ex- 
planation to the world and to itself. 
Our European brethren who are 
active in this movement cannot un- 
derstand our failure to show even 
the slightest interest in it. German 
Catholics, laymen and theologians, 
expressed their personal disillu- 
sionment that “American Catholics 
care so little about world peace.” 

At Mariazell the bishop-president 
of the German Pax Christi was 
probably saying the same thing, 
though more kindly, when he ex- 
pressed great pleasure at seeing 
this observer there and his hope 
that my visit was a promise that 
there would soon be an American 
Pax Christi section. He told me 
there had been another American at 
a previous congress but that noth- 
ing had come of that earlier hopeful 
contact. Cardinal Feltin, as already 
mentioned, also placed a hopeful 
interpretation on the presence of 
one American, however unofficial 
his status, at the meeting. 


Tue importance of the adverse 
judgment that is being passed on 
us should not be underestimated. 
In foreign eyes America is associ- 
ated with atom-bomb technology 
and the determination to remain 
the world’s most powerful military 
force. To the extent that this is in- 
terpreted as a safeguard for the 
peace against a Communist threat, 
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it is a source of comfort to Euro- 
pean Catholics. At the same time 
it is a source of fear that we may 
be less than circumspect in our use 
of this destructive power, that a 
rash or overly rigid “safeguarding 
of the peace” might plunge the 
world into the unthinkable horrors 
of World War III. In this context 
the failure of American Catholicism 
to evidence any interest in Pax 
Christi or its aims becomes a very 
serious matter to them. 

It should be a serious matter to 
us as well. American Catholics 
claim they want world peace; they 
claim to support the papal direc- 
tives to work for a truly lasting 
peace; yet, the only Catholic 
“peace” organizations in the United 
States are the “radical” Catholic 
Worker movement and the ineffec- 
tual Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace. 


Donornr Day and others in the 
Catholic pacifist minority are re- 
peatedly chided for their “extrem- 
ism” and their “idealistic” failure 
to grasp the “practical realities” of 
world politics. Sometimes the criti- 
cism is set in terms even less com- 
plimentary. Of course, the critics 
hasten to affirm that they, too, are 
dedicated to the cause of interna- 
tional peace, but that one must 
work toward its attainment sensibly 
and in prudent recognition of the 
harsh facts of international life. 
Pax Christi is a test of the sin- 
cerity of these peace-loving critics 
of Catholic pacifism. It is not “ex- 
treme” in any sense of the word; it 
cannot be accused of being overly 
“idealistic” or “impractical” in its 
approach to the problem of world 
peace, a fact guaranteed by the 
careful, prudent episcopal control 
— Cardinal Feltin, significantly 
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enough, is also the Military Vicar 
of France! In its present form, Pax 
Christi is not very likely to reach 
any decisions or develop any poli- 
cies that would embarrass those 
Catholics who wish to “work fo: 
peace” without sacrificing their 
“100 per cent Americanism.” Thus, 
if the people who point the chiding 
fingers at the deluded visionaries 
of the Catholic Worker and other 
unrealistic “perfectionists” are sin- 
cere in their declared devotion to 
world peace, this movement is made 
to order for them. More bluntly, 
Pax Christi becomes a challenge to 
them to “put up or shut up.” As 
long as the United States cannot 
boast of at least this much of a 
Catholic peace movement, we stand 
convicted—and rightly so—of being 
disinterested in world peace and in- 
sincere in our fervent protestations 
to the contrary. 


I. may seem strange that a paci- 
fist would advocate the formation 
of an American section of Pax 
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Christi, but there is no inconsist- 
ency involved. I, too, consider my- 
self pacifique and “pacifist.” At 
this stage Pax Christi represents an 
essential first step, the absolutely 
minimal level of Catholic respon- 
sibility. Without surrendering my 
committment to the broader paci- 
fist ideal, I could co-operate with 
this movement in the confident 
hope that, once it gets into effective 
operation, the inner logic of the 
pacifist imperative of Catholicism 
will assert itself and reduce or re- 
move the imperfections and weak- 
nesses I deplore. At least I am will- 
ing to take that gamble. But what 
about the “realists,” the Lippman- 
nesque apostles of the double effect 
and the “favorable balance of de- 
structive power”? 

If this is a challenge—and it is 
intended to be—it is a friendly 
challenge and one I hope will be 
accepted in time to make Cardinal 
Feltin’s wish for official American 
participation in Pax Christi’s next 
international congress come true. 


The Bride’s Bouquet 


by DANIEL SARGENT 


fk IRST the magician’s scarf of night 
Was flicked, and out the bright starlight 
Came falling, and the upland trees 

Were diademed by crystal bees. 

And then—what took my breath away— 
The river caught the bride’s bouquet. 





BUDDHISM IN THE NEW ASIA 


by Eustace D’Lima 


Some day Buddha will lead to Christ. 


Tue Buddha Jayanti celebrations 
in India came as a climax to the 
Sixth Great Council of Buddhism 
which was held in Burma in May, 
1956, and which had, as its princi- 
pal task, the approval of the re- 
vised Buddhist scriptures, commen- 
taries and translations on which a 
large team of scholars had been 
working for the two years preced- 
ing the Council. For the occasion, 
UNESCO organized a special study 
session to investigate Buddhism’s 
contribution in the fields of litera- 
ture, art and philosophy. Of great 
significance was the fact that India 
was host country during the Bud- 
dha Jayanti celebrations. 


Ox October 14, 1956, Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar, leader of India’s “un- 
touchables,” entered the Buddhist 
fold together with two hundred 
thousand of his followers. The new 
convert said be believed that Bud- 
dhism is the only true religion, for 
it is based on the three fundamental 
principles of knowledge, compas- 
sion and devotion. Buddhism, ex- 
pelled long ago from the land of the 
Buddha, had returned to the land 
of its birth, and a Buddhist revival 
is striving to inject fresh vitality 
into the religion. Many reasons are 


given to explain this revival, among 
which reasons the political explan- 
ation is not necessarily untrue. Bud- 
dhism is very much an Asian reli- 
gion, and any Asian renaissance— 
particularly the present one which 
India hopes to lead, and whose anti- 
Western character is hidden from 
nobody—is bound to exploit this 
great Asian religion as the reli- 
gious expression against Christian- 
ity, alas, so often looked upon as 
Western colonization sub specie 
religionis. 

However, to be satisfied with this 
explanation would be to oversim- 
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plify the case: nationalism alone 
will not explain the obvious sincer- 
ity and high moral ideals of so 
many practicing Buddhists. As neo- 
Platonism arose to demonstrate the 
sufficiency of the pagan concept of 
being and life in face of the pene- 
tration of the Christian idea, so, too, 
a neo-Buddhism is alive today to 
challenge the claim of Christianity 
to be the one world-religion all men 
must accept. 


| WHITEHEAD, the Eng- 
lish philosopher, has _ described 
Buddhism and Christianity as the 
two great “catholic” religions, 
Buddhism playing the same role in 
the East as Christianity played in 
the West. This is quite true to any- 
body who has even a cursory ac- 
quaintance with Asian culture. On 
the other hand, we must not forget 
that “a study of their origins re- 
veals that in spite of their agree- 
ment in the message of universal 
love, Buddhism has never been able 
to shed completely its Indian color 
whereas Christianity has _ tran- 
scended Judaism,” as noted by 
Francis Houang in Eglise Vivante. 


Sruvexrs of the two religions have 
been struck also by the amazing 
parallelism between the Gospel nar- 
ration of the life of Christ and the 
narrative of the Buddha’s life. 
These similarities have prompted 
many to accuse Christianity of bor- 
rowing: “The Christian Gospels 
have to some extent been influenced 
by the Buddhist doctrines, which 
were known in Alexandria and 
other parts of the Mediterranean 
world,” says Edward Conze. The 
accusation is superficial and we 
may conclude with Prof. L. de la 
Vallée Poussin (and another out- 
standing Buddhist scholar, Rhys- 
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David) that a borrowing either way 
is improbable. In any case, pro- 
Buddhist scholars have never sub- 
mitted the Buddhist scriptures to 
the same careful scrutiny that the 
“higher critics” have given the 
Christian Bible—and I think we 
have the right to demand that at 
least before we even discuss the 
problem of borrowing. Father de 
Lubac, in his book, Aspects of Bud- 
dhism, has discussed supposedly 
doctrinal similarities between the 
two religions — very fairly to the 
Buddhist point of view also—and 
has shown the essential difference 
that lies between the two. Further- 
more, any real assessement of Bud- 
dhist doctrine is extremely difficult 
since unitas is certainly not one 
of the “notes” of Buddhism. 


For those interested in having just 


a bird’s-eye view of Buddhism, the 
pamphlet by Prof. L. de la Vallée 
Poussin (Catholic Truth Society, 
London) is admirable. The main 
features of Buddha’s doctrine are 
the doctrine of the non-ego and the 
doctrine of impermanence. Thus, 
the self is merely the aggregate of 
the sensations and thoughts, to- 
gether with the physical frame with 
which they are associated. A simi- 
lar explanation is given for mate- 
rial things. Besides, everything is 





Any Asian renaissance, writes Eustace 
D‘Lima, and particularly the one which 
India hopes to lead, is bound to exploit 
Buddhism. It is Buddhism that challenges 
the claim of Christianity to be the one 
world-religion all men must accept. Mr. 
D’Lima studied at thé University of Bom- 
bay before he was sent to Rome to study 
for the priesthood. To be ordained next 
year, he hopes to work on a doctorate, “pref- 
erably in Indian philosophy,” an under- 
standing of which, he believes, is becoming 
of increasing importance for the Church’s 
mission in Asia. 
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in flux (cf. Heraclitus!) ; everything 
is in a state of impermanence. 

On the practical side, Buddha 
concerns himself with the elimina- 
tion of suffering. Suffering owes 
its origin to ignorance—of the Four 
Noble Truths (which concern suf- 
fering, its origin, its removal and 
the way to remove it). From ignor- 
ance there comes desire; from de- 
sire activity, which in turn brings 
rebirth with its fresh desires. This 
is the vicious circle of samsara. 
Suffering can, therefore, be removed 
by right knowledge, and the way is 
eight-fold: right faith, right re- 
solve, right speech, right action, 
right living, right effort, right 
thought, right concentration. 

Each man must realize the Four 
Noble Truths for himself, without 
need, that is, of God’s help (cf. 
Christ’s: “Without Me you can do 
nothing”), and for this knowledge 
to become a certainty, right conduct 
(which includes virtues like verac- 
ity, contentment and non-violence) 
and meditation are necessary. The 
goal is nirvana which has been 
variously interpreted as annihila- 
tion or eternal felicity, but which 
Hirayana in Outlines of Indian 
Philosophy defines as “a state when 
the passions and the limited inter- 
ests of common life have been ex- 
tinguished and the person leads a 
life of perfect peace and equanim- 
ity.” 


Tue Buddha’s is an anti-metaphys- 
ical attitude: his urgent problem is 
the ending of misery in this world. 
One who indulges in theoretical 
speculation on the soul and the 
world, while he is writhing in pain, 
behaves like the foolish man, with a 
poisonous arrow in his side, whil- 
ing away time on idle speculation 
regarding the origin, the maker and 
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the thrower of the arrow instead 
of trying to pull it out immediately. 
Therefore Buddha discourages dis- 
cussion about the soul, after-life 
and the very existence of God. For 
this reason his system has been 
called atheistic or, at least, agnostic, 
though according to David Snell- 
grove in The Springs of Morality 
(Macmillan, 1956) “within Bud- 
dhist tradition itself, in its doc- 
trines and practice, pantheism and 
atheism become almost meaning- 
less terms.” Still, the obscurities 
remain, especially Buddha’s accept- 
ance of the characteristic Indian 
“dogmas” of karma and rebirth. It 
is hard to see how Buddha recon- 
ciles this acceptance with his teach- 
ing on the non-existence of the ego, 
since karma implies moral respon- 
sibility. 

So much for a brief (and very in- 
complete) outline of Buddha’s 
teaching. 


Retyine exclusively on the specu- 
lative approach to Buddhism, many 
Caristians have denounced it as 
pessimistic, agnostic, and nihilist. 
Thus Paul Claudel quoted by Perch- 
eron in Le Bouddha: “The Devil, the 
Spirit which is Evil, as the prophets 
have described him to us, is essen- 
tially he who says ‘No’ to Being. 
But do not all the religions of India, 
and particularly Buddhism, consist 
in the practical teaching of a way 
to say ‘No’ to Being, to annihilate in 
us the person, all that in us which 
is the image of a personal and good 
God? Existence, on the contrary, 
says the Buddha, is evil, and warp- 
ed Buddhist piety only aims at de- 
livering us from this radical evil.” 
But “it would give an imperfect and 
even unjust idea of Buddhism to 
consider it merely from the specu- 
lative point of view. Half of Asia 
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would not have taken refuge in it, 
if it had been merely a matter of 
dialecticians playing with such 
dangerous intellectual positions.” 
This latter position quoted by Snell- 
grove from the last work of René 
Grousset, his Bilan de l’Histoire, is 
more realistic. Anybody acquainted 
with practicing Buddhists is sure to 
be struck by the underlying sin- 
cerity of their lives. We can explain 
away Buddhist doctrine, but not the 
beneficent hold it has had for so 
many centuries on so many peoples. 

This missionary problem today is 
not so much adaptation as “incar- 
nation.” In the first century, Chris- 
tianity moved from one cultural 
world, the Semitic, into another, the 
Graeco-Roman world. 

Now again we have the need for 
the passage into another cultural 
context—Buddhist Asia—and who 
will deny that, as in the first transi- 
tion, Christianity will become fuller 
and richer? 


Ano the first attitude of the Chris- 
tian should be one of humility. In 


a beautiful meditation “Nonne 
ethnici” in his book, Prayer for All 
Times, Pére Charles says, “And yet, 
see how You set the pagans before 
us as examples, letting us under- 
stand how very little we are raised 
above them by our merits.” 

A preliminary step in this direc- 
tion is to acknowledge the vital 
presence of this pagan religion in 
the countries of Asia—a presence 
dating back to the time before 
Christ. Too often, in the West, the 
ancient world is conceived of in 
terms of Israel, Greece and Rome—- 
an unconscious attitu ie which one 
can find among distinguished mis- 
siologists. With this frame of mind, 
humility is a difficult virtue {9 ac- 
quire. 
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Ix the first place we can admire 
“without mental reservation, so 
much human loveliness which Bud- 
dhism has made to flower.” The 
Old Testament has many examples 
of God’s manifestations outside the 
fold of the Chosen People. Surely 
then, God has used the Buddha to 
preserve the millions of Asian peo- 
ples on the straight path, for the 
time when the virtues developed by 
Buddhism would be radicated in 
and blossom forth from the charity 
infused into the soul by the “Ex- 
pected of all Nations.” But “while 
it seems unlikely that Christianity 
has anything essentially new to 
learn from Buddhism, there is 
much of which it might profitably 
be reminded by a study of this other 
religion,” believes Snellgrove. There 
is, for instance, in the East, still 
that reverence for sanctity and for 
learning which flourished during 
the Christian Middle Ages when 
monasteries were the chief centers 
of learning and sanctity but which 
the materialism of our times has 
stifled in the West. Another use we 
can put our study of Buddhism to 
is for an examination of conscience. 
As Snellgrove says, “That which is 
true should manifest itself un- 
doubtedly as true to anyone who 
sincerely seeks the truth.” While 
accepting this statement with a cer- 
tain reservation, it is somewhat 
true that Catholic Christianity does 
not present itself as true to many 
who may be seeking the truth in all 
sincerity. Often there seems to be 
too much insistence on outward 
conformity and too little on the 
spirit that underlies it. 
Unfortunately, this insistence 
had become necessary after Protes- 
tantism, Jansenism and Modernism 
had contorted the spirit of Chris- 
tianity into a sentimental mockery. 
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But surely our missionaries can 
point out and prove that the out- 
ward expression, the strict dog- 
matic vigilance of the Roman Con- 
gregations are only the negative as- 
pect of the question. They are only 
to keep out error, not to stifle man’s 
heart-to-heart contact with God, 
and still less, to become a sort of 
pharisaical (or brahmanical) for- 
malism, against which the Buddha 
felt it necessary to react. 


W: were talking about an exami- 
nation of conscience. “On your ac- 
count,” says Holy Scripture, “the 
name of God is blasphemed among 
the Gentiles.” What better resolu- 
tion for us, the Chosen People, than 
to meet the Buddhist revival with a 
Christian revival which will stir up 
families and villages, cities and 
countries, to a greater desire to live 
more Christianly! The Old Testa- 
ment is full of threats uttered by 
God against His Chosen People who, 
in spite of the great superiority of 
the revelation they had received, 
had often fallen into worse crimes 
than the Gentiles. And the warn- 
ing of Saint Paul still holds: we 
should beware, lest having evangel- 
ized the world, we ourselves should 
become reprobate. 


Tue Old Testament teaches us an- 
other lesson. God used the Gentiles 
to help His Chosen People: either as 
executors of the divine justice 
against other Gentiles and against 
the Hebrews themselves, or to help 
the Israelites. He can use Buddhism 
to help us, His Chosen People, to- 
day, and we would run the danger 
of frustrating the divine plan were 
we to ignore the fact of this assist- 
ance. There is, for instance, the 
struggle against Communism. No 
doubt, a few modern Buddhists 
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have sometimes professed affinities 
with Communism, but there is a 
world of difference between the 
anti-Godness of materialistic Com- 
munism and the “atheism” of Bud- 
dhism. Buddhism, by giving man 
a moral code that brings to the fore 
the noblest qualities in man’s na- 
ture, prepares him for the greatest 
ennoblement of all, that of making 
him a temple of the Holy Spirit. In 
India, particularly, where the caste- 
system is releasing its hold very re- 
luctantly, Buddhism’s doctrine of 
the brotherhood of man, can pave 
the way for the mystical incorpora- 
tion in Christ even as Stoicism al- 
leviated the lot of the slaves in 
pagan Rome and thus remotely pre- 
pared the ground for the sowing of 
the Gospel seed. For “Buddhist 
faith, devotion, moral discipline 
and religious zeal are worth more 
to their cause and to ours than all 
the books they have ever written,” 
thinks Snellgrove. The _ virtues 
Buddhism holds in esteem, and en- 
joins on its followers—not to take 
life, to avoid unchastity, not to 
slander and insult, etc.—are “Chris- 
tian” virtues, lacking the Christ it 
is our business to implant there. 


Aw some day Buddha will lead 


to Christ. When?—The answer is 
hidden away in the impenetrable re- 
cesses of the divine wisdom. The 
struggle will be hard, for, if hu- 
mility is required on our side, what 
shall we say about the humility that 
is needed for the Buddhist to bow 
down and accept the yoke of 
Christ? “Buddha,” says Danielou, 
“a lofty representative of the reli- 
gion of the natural universe, the 
pre-Biblical religion, was the one 
who, by forming its soul, prepared 
India most mysteriously in the far 
past to receive Jesus Christ, but he 
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too in the last great drama of the 
world when even Israel ‘shall be 
grafted in’ (Rom. 11:23), will be 
the one to fight Christ for the soul 
of India, by setting against the uni- 
versalism of Christianity, the uni- 
versalism of the religion of the 
natural universe, which is the thing 
that most resembles it, the carica- 
ture of Catholicity, syncretism.” 
Buddha left aside considerations 
about God, yet his followers divin- 
ized the Buddha himself because, 
willing or unwilling, God is a reality 
for which the soul of man is ever 
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restless. Perhaps Buddha was re- 
pelled by the cold “Absolute Im- 
personal” of Indian philosophy 
which prevented him from finding 
his full expression. But the God of 
Christianity is the “living God” and 
it is this living God Who, casting a 
merciful glance upon the millions 
to whom His love gave existence, 
speaks through the lips of His 
prophet: “Their holocausts and 
their victims shall please Me upon 
My altar: for My house shall be 
called the house of prayer for all 
Nations” (Is. 56:7). 


Shadows 


by JOHN C. L’HEUREUX, S.J. 


Worps are only shades of action; 


You cannot capture the refraction 


in a word 


Of light from water, interaction 


Of the sun and sea. The roar 


Of waves that castigate the shore, 
overheard 
At sleepless midnight, can no more 


Be sounded in a phrase than leaves 

In Autumn, or white wheat sheaves, 
or the bird 

Whose solitary song retrieves 


April’s magic in November. 

A sentence cannot fan the ember 
it has stirred 

Within the mind, cannot remember 


By itself the face that sorrow 
Chooses to forget, nor borrow 
the preferred 
Today from still-born, sweet tomorrow. 


A word is only re-creation 
of memory or inspiration 
but the Word 
Creates; Incarnate Contemplation. 





Cancer is caused by unhappiness. ” 


LIFE 
AFTER 
ALL 


by Isobel English 


Maser is very happy now—and 
it is like this: she has got over the 


terrible business of living and 
heartbreak, and has formed a circle, 
an entirely new circle, which she 
is quite certain will never let her 
down in the only too usual way that 
human beings have of doing. 

She still lives as she has for the 
last thirty years in the big red brick 
block of flats, and has never even 
thought of moving anywhere 
smaller, or of shutting up any of 
the rooms. When she comes in from 
shopping, through the main en- 
trance, and surveys the magnificent 
width and height of the stony 
mausoleum, enlivened here and 
there by a brass-potted plant, it is 
with something approaching real 
ecstasy that she mumbles to her- 


Who said that? 


self, “Ah! room enough for a car- 
riage and pair to drive up.” 

It has not always been like this. 
Five years ago a terrible thing hap- 
pened. Her daughter Celia, the 
sweet, adorable simpleton who had 
reached the age of thirty without 
developing any beastly habits, be- 
gan to die. “Nine months,” they 
told her, “perhaps a year if she’s 
lucky.” She must never be told, 
Mabel thought. And she never was. 


Tue appalling season of gestation 
for cancer began. Cancer is caused 
by unhappiness. Who had said 
that? No one that Mabel could 
readily recall, but then ideas must 
spring from somewhere. She put it 
to Celia one day in a teashop at 
Brighton where they had come for 
a day’s outing by the sea: “Are 
you a happy gal? Are you enjoying 
Mummy’s surprise?” The girl fixed 
her with enormous blue eyes that 
were as vacant as the wonderful 
skies over Gib that she had seen 
as a young married woman; then an 
uneven smile had trembled for an 
instant on her slightly drooping 
lower lip before she replied: “Yes 
Mummy darling, I’m a very happy 
gal.” Mabel had been reassured to 
hear the same rich timbre as her 
own, and know at least that there 
had been no deterioration in the 
family voice. 

Then there were the degrees of 
non-acceptance to be cleared. The 
fight that began with visits to fanci- 
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ful doctors who said they were 
magicians, and magicians who tried 
to pass as doctors, and from thence 
to the faith healers: “If you have 
the faith of a grain of mustard 
seed . . .” she would whisper to 
herself as she trundled her thirty- 
year-old child in and out of taxis 
and hired cars, sometimes far afield 
on remote branch lines to discover 
the essence of eternal life. 


Tues began to happen. There 
were hormones to begin with, male 
hormones that were injected twice 
a week. Celia grew bonny in her 
ignorance, adding to her tall thin 
frame pads of flesh that were as re- 
assuringly pink as if she had been a 
convalescent. Her voice, too, be- 
came stronger, dropping a_ tone, 
then another half tone until it was 
undistinguishable on the telephone 
from the voice of Edward, Mabel’s 
only living brother. This new Celia 
developed tendencies of leadership; 
in a bossy but childish way she took 
over the reins of the house from the 
moment that Mabel began to wilt 
after a bad attack of influenza. She 
graduated from the complete de- 
pendence of the school room to 
threatening adulthood. Every day 
she went out to the shops before 
twelve. She made an appointment 
to meet the Italian grocer’s assist- 
ant at the local Odeon. 


Maser, when she was fully re- 
covered, went back to the original 
specialist—the man who had in the 
first place passed sentence. “Look,” 
she said, “at the miraculous change 
in my daughter, and dare to tell me 


that this is not a cure.” Yet he 
smiled with the finality of the ex- 
ecutioner who already holds the 
rope in his hand and said: “This is 
only a development on the way,” 
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and the way was stony; there might 
be several green pockets of false 
hopes before the end. 

The months flew by. In July 
Mabel suddenly decided to spend 
the small remains of her loose capi- 
tal on new clothes and expensive 
outings. They went to the big shops 
in Oxford Street and bought clothes 
in the summer sales for a’ winter 
that would never come. 
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I. cannot be possible.” Sometimes 
the daughter would hear this mut- 
tered phrase on her mother’s lips 
when she was moving around the 
flat, disturbing the fine deposit of 
the night air with a pink feather 
brush. “What can’t be possible, 
Mum?” Mabel would hear this ques- 
tion in all its thick stupidity and 
saved ignorance; and then, with the 
idiot intuition that comes from true 
simplicity, the girl would add: 
“Everything is possible if you really 
want it.” 

Mabel remembered the words at 
Christmas time, when she was ly- 
ing alone in her bedroom with the 
curtains drawn tight across the 
window, trying to cut herself off 
from the white tinkling Christmas 
morning that was passing up and 
down the street—strings of brilliant 
scooters and dogs on wheels on 
their way to Regent’s Park. 

I am a middle-aged woman, she 
thought, from whom everything has 
finally been taken away. There had 
been her husband Claud lying waxy 
and resigned under the strip of 
deep purple; AT REST embroid- 





Married, living in London, an admirer of 
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which will be entitled Every Eye. 
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ered by strangers across the area 
of his heart. But she had seen the 
terrible fight that he had finally lost 
and she knew that it was a lie. 


0: Celia’s last days she could not 
even bear to dwell. She had erected 
a heavy monument over the whole 
episode that concealed all distress- 
ing details and yet marked out the 
place; she saw it as a lump of stone 
in the middle of her life that she 
would never to able to manipulate 
but only learn to accept. 

About eight weeks before the end 
Celia had suddenly flopped: like a 
rosy rubber ball she had begun to 
go down as if the air had been let 
out. She lay quivering on the bed 
in pained surprise. “I think I must 
have picked up a bug,” she told her 
mother one day after the doctor 
had called, “nothing to worry about, 
Mum; let’s find something to amuse 
ourselves while I’m stuck in bed.” 
So the Canasta board was intro- 
duced, and the cards spread daily 
over the plump blue eiderdown; 
they played for low stakes, piling 
their joint winnings into the child’s 
christening mug “so we can have 
another outing at Bournemouth 
when I’m on my feet again.” 


M asex rose and sank in a whirl- 
pool of minute hopes and over- 
whelming doubts; she rarely came 
to the surface. She heard her 
daughter on one occasion speaking 
on the telephone to a friend: “I’m 
really worried about Mummy, she’s 
so peculiar these days. No, there’s 
nothing I know of to cause it un- 
less some. of her investments have 
gone phut and we're on the rocks.” 
Mabel wished then desperately to 
reassure any doubt in the girl’s 
mind; she went out and instructed 
her stockbroker to sell a block of 
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very paying shares which she 
turned into three dark mink skins 
to twist round her daughter’s neck. 
It was worth the madness and the 
risk to see the sharp little blue 
points of light that came alive in 
the milky translucence of her eyes. 
Celia lay gasping with pleasure 
against the soft mountain of pil- 
lows with the bright wet-looking 
fur hanging down over the high 
collared neck of her childish flannel 
nightgown. She stroked and spoke 
to the stiff, pointed snouts and 
looked into the glassy eyes; she 
could not reconcile herself quite to 
the silk-covered hook that was 
hidden directly under the poor flat- 
tened chin of the little animal. She 
had never once used it, but pre- 
ferred to sling the tails over her 
shoulder. 

That was her last really conscious 
pleasure, it seemed to Mabel; very 
soon after that she passed the first 
barriers of life, slipping into a coma 
from which she never again stirred. 
At the end she was tenacious, cling- 
ing to her moorings as long as it 
was physically possible; supping up 
the oxygen as it was doled out and 
rallying and sinking in quick alter- 
nation. Her mother stood there 
rigid at her own helplessness. She 
was not directly conscious of think- 
ing anything, but it seemed that 
somewhere at the back of her mind 
a voice was shrieking, again and 
again, without any belief or hope, 
“Look upon a little child.” But it 
was too soon—or too late. 


I. was on the bus one afternoon 
going down Baker Street that she 
first heard the voice; quite dis- 
tinctly, like pennies dropped into 
her mind, at the Portman Square 
stop she heard it say: “Look into 
the first window as the bus turns 
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into Oxford Street and you will see 
that it is all in white.” 

She did not take much notice, in 
the way that she did not attempt to 
follow up this opening of a conver- 
sation and make a reply, but as the 
Number 13 bus came out of the 
narrow bottleneck of Orchard 
Street, her eyes turned instinctively 
to the left, and there, white as the 
St. Moritz ski run for beginners, the 
shop window gleamed with a dis- 
play of sheets and towels. “This 
could be,” she told herself when she 
got home, “wishful thinking, or a 
trick of memory; after all, the big 
shops do tend to have their White 
Sales in January.” She was not con- 
vinced, but mildly stirred. When 
it happened again, and at exactly 
the same spot, she was on her 
guard: “You will see a figure in the 
first window in a dark red evening 
dress and a three-quarter mink 
cape.” Behind the plate glass the 
web-footed assistants were strug- 
gling with a_ half-naked wax 
woman. Mabel got off the bus and 
walked back the few paces to watch 
them as they straightened the stiff 
limbs and pinned into shape the 
loose flowing dress; then they went 
away. There was no mink cape. 
Wrong, she pounced as if she had 
scored a point. Wait! The word 
dropped over the edge of her mind, 
laughing, mocking a little at her as- 
surance, On the return bus ride, 
the figure stood serene and waiting, 
as it were for a taxi that would 
never be hailed, on its shoulders 
there rested a nearly full-length 
cape of the darkest Russian mink. 


Now these occurrences, ordinary 
in themselves and completely in- 
significant, struck deep into a mind 
that was not disturbed by phantasy. 
Had she seen an angel with a thirty- 
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foot wingspread flying across the 
sun, or a crown of stars on the 
ceiling of her drawing-room, she 
would have been more inclined to 
think that she was going out of her 
mind; as it was, the “bread and but- 
terness” of the revelations reassured 
her. One saw what one could easily 
accept; faith was a very small grain 
compared to the enormity of visual 
convention. Mabel began to think 
seriously to herself, weighing up the 
reality and strangeness; there was 
no one to whom she could really 
confide, so unconsciously she form- 
ed a division within herself that 
needed to be both skeptical and 
completely convinced. 


Cm, she thought, several eve- 
nings later, as she sat under the 
thick yellow light of the standard 
lamp running her eyes up and down 
the small, black print of the Times, 
“hatch and match” as she called it, 
give me a sign, show yourself to 
me—in your new gray silk dress. 
She closed her eyes to create an il- 
lusion; as a stage-managing pre- 
caution she dropped her heavy lids 
to bring about the division between 
herself and whatever it might be. 
When she opened her eyes, Celia 
was sitting in the chair opposite 
her smiling into the fire; she was 
wearing her gray silk dress. Mabel 
opened her mouth to speak but 
found that the process of thought 
transmission was quicker. As soon 
as the questions formed in her 
mind, so she received the answers 
in Celia’s voice: this, then, was to 
be the manner of communication. 
Settling back into the depth of her 
armchair, she closed her eyes for 
better concentration and found now 
that it was not even necessary to 
know of the visual presence in the 
room other than by acceptance. 
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I never knew, Celia told her, J 
never knew that I was going to die, 
not until three days before the end 
when I went into that coma; by 
then I had already escaped the 
boundaries of my body. I hovered 
about the room and watched myself 
fighting for breath on the bed; I 
knew then that I could never get 
back. Then she thanked her mother 
in an unemotional but human tone 
for the love and the care she had 
lavished on her—and the deception. 


Taos had begun. For a time 
Mabel lay bathed in a warm, sweet 
torpor, sweating her relief and ab- 
sorbing it again so that not one 
drop of it was lost. She was no 
longer alone most of the time, and 
because of this, she could savor the 
brief moments of complete isola- 
tion. She would have liked to have 
had snapshots and mementos to 
pore over by herself; she would 
have liked to have stopped someone 
in the street and told them of her 
discovery, someone with the lost- 
dog expression in their hurt, naked 
eyes who would then explain how 
they, too, had experienced a great 
sorrow. She wanted an audience 
and perhaps, too, disciples. Then 
it was, without any effort at all on 
her part, simply by letting her eyes 
wander over houses and people, 
that she first saw the notice, pasted 
and not peeling, on the inside of a 
ground-floor window: PSYCHICAL 
SOCIETY. The sudden impact of 
these unfamiliar words clicked 
like the secret combination of a 
safe. The door flew open, and a 
whole new range of experiences 
was suddenly revealed to her. 


“" 

HE did not find 
adapt herself to the group who 
lapped around her like gray woollen 


it difficult to 
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waves. The background and emo- 
tional range she found very similar 
to her own; it was like a small 
body of mothers who shared to- 
gether the fragments of childish 
conversation, who wound back into 
their cocoons to extract the precise 
flavor and tone of the dear, forgot- 
ten nursery days of their lost chil- 
dren. There was humor too. Some- 
times one could not resist the 
mischievous humor of the little 
guides, who were mostly children. 
Development and manifestation. 
Mabel went about the development 
of her mind, according to the rules 
set down; she looked and saw into 
the bright white supernatural fu- 
ture. The light concentrated and 
glowed like a beeswax candle in 
her high bulging forehead and the 
fine point of her long pale nose. 


Orrx now, she could see the be- 
draggled and bald-headed figures 
who hovered uneasily behind the 
expectant figures who came to 
séances: “There is a man standing 
beside you,” she told one woman, 
“who asks you to remember the old 
brown dressing gown and fish on 
Friday. He has gray hair, thin on 
the top and a small straight scar 
over his left eyebrow.” 

“It’s Jim.” The cry of recognition 
was from the heart. The wan 
specter became now as weak and 
distorted as a reflection in a mov- 
ing puddle. The live voices round 
her head closed in sealing off the 
tiny aperture through which it had 
been possible for the apparition to 
seep; she was rocking with the mo- 
tion of a ship and the voices were 
like a collection of inane chatter- 
ers heard through the webs of ex- 
haustion after an attack of sea- 
sickness. She found the effort of 
public medium, although it came 
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naturally to her, ultimately as unre- 
warding as the acts of mercy ex- 
pended by public benefactresses on 
the unknown poor; but because of 
her capacity it became a duty. For 
days at a time she saw and inter- 
preted the homely messages from 
the dear ones of strangers. 


uuu was nearly always within 
calling distance. Her pale, curly 
smile was in the loop or half circle 
of any broken circumference; it 
could start from the shallow lip of 
a teacup and build up from there. 
If it was an automatic means or 
crutch that Mabel imposed on her- 
self to bring about what she 
wanted, she did not question it; she 
believed implicitly. She was glad, 
too, that she had never packed up 
the rows of dresses and coats that 
hung in their mothproof bags, for 
Celia had a way of always appear- 
ing in the right clothes for the day 
or season; she never made a mis- 
take. Sometimes when she was 
really alone, Mabel would feel her 
way hungrily through the soft and 
gritty textures of the wools and 
silks, stroking lastly the empty 
pelts of the little rats which had 
given so much pleasure. Secretly 
she hoped they would wear out; she 
had not yet had the courage to go 
again to the “Young Set” depart- 
ment and buy anything new. 


Larety, there were other people 
in the flat, and over them she could 
not yet say that she was really 
pleased. It was in a way like being 
landed with evacuces who had to 
be tolerated in spite of herself. 
There was the women with the coil 
of black hair who was always peer- 
ing out the window. Mabel had not 
yet spoken to her, but she supposed 
she would have to sooner or later. 
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When Christmas came round, she 
would certainly have to. The Pres- 
cotts were different. They were 
older, and further back; sometimes 
they appeared as misty and faded 
as the little strips of Victorian wall- 
paper that still remained at the 
back of the cupboards on either side 
of the chimney breast. She im- 
agined that they would have been 
the first inhabitants of the flat 
when the block had been built in 
1870. They did not move about 
much, but this was to be expected; 
they were oldish people—strangely 
out of time in their stiff, winged 
collars and padded, bell-shaped 
skirts. The Prescotts were unas- 
suming shadows who would need 
coaxing. Mabel liked the Prescotts 
because they reminded her of Great 
Granny and Grandpa who had died 
when she was three; she respected 
them, and thought they might grow 
fond of Celia. 


S irre by the fire one afternoon, 
quite alone, for Celia had not yet 
appeared, she thought about the 
winter months ahead; she could not 
continue forever going to the So- 
ciety each day, she was getting too 
old; and besides, mixing with peo- 
ple she had never met became an 
increasing strain. I have my family 
and friends to consider, she excused 
herself. I will tell them at Christ- 
mas that I may have to drop out: 
Then she closed her eyes in the 
warm comfort of sustained se- 
curity; happily she let it lap over 
her as she began to plan the party 
she would give for Celia. There was 
poor little Miss Mitchell who was 
really beginning to come out of her 
shell and, of course, the Prescotts! 
She would try to get round to ask- 
ing the entire Prescott family—if 
she could get them. 
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The French Failure in Algeria 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


I AM wriling at a moment when the Algerian situation is tense and 
no one has the faintest idea of what will come of it. But the situa- 
tion recalls vividly the days | spent some years ago near Algiers as the 
guest of the White Fathers in their Mother House. Since then, the Mother 
House has been transferred to Rome. 

The White Fathers were wonderful hosts and they took me for a long 
Algerian tour through Kabylia, where so much of the trouble has been, 
and on to Constantine and down to the rather disappointing “Garden of 
Allah,” Biskra. 

That visit left me with the certainty that France was behaving like 
the ostrich as far as Algeria was concerned. The White Fathers, most 
of them Frenchmen loyal to their country, were completely uninterested 
in politics. Their job was purely missionary—and what a hard and de- 
pressing mission among a Moslem population as tough to convert to 
Christianity as Catholics would be to Mahomet. One day as we stopped 
at a garage for petrol, I chatted with the man who was filling the tank. 
He was a young and sturdy fellow and it was during the great annual 
fast of Ramadan when neither food nor drink are taken between sunrise 
and sunset. It was a boiling hot day, and the man went over to a tap 
from which a plentiful flow of cold, clean water was gushing. He washed 
his hands, and then he turned to me and said: “I must not allow any of 
this water to touch my lips. You Christians could not do it.” He spoke 
with intense pride and obvious contempt of the soft Christian religion. 


Mostexs, of course, have the great advantage of combining their reli- 
gious faith with their nationalism, the two being indistinguishable, 
whereas the great proselytizing weakness of Christianity among relatively 
primitive people is its vital distinction between “the things of God” and 
“the things of Caesar.” 

A few years ago when it seemed that the culture of the West was 
going to spread throughout the world, this distinction was a great source 
of strength. A real League of Nations, the ending of nationalistic rivalry, 
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even a world state seemed to be 
realizable ideals; nationalism would 
gradually weaken, and Christianity, 
immediately concerned with (“the 
things of God,” as distinct from 
“the things of Caesar,” would be 
the only possible religious concept. 

Alas, the wheel has spun back, 
and the conquering movements at 
the moment seem to be the retro- 
grade movements of “religion as 
nationalism” or of “nationalism as 
religion.” In the Moslem world we 
have the advance of the first; in 
the Communist world we have the 
advance of the second. 


My White Father hosts in Algeria, 
while explaining and deploring the 
great difficulties of carrying out 
their founder, Cardinal Lavigerie’s 
injunction that they should never 
let up on the apostolic conquest of 
the Moslems in French North Af- 
rica, refused, as I have said, to 
“talk politics.” Nevertheless, from 
this close, if short, personal con- 
tact with them, I managed to derive 
a sense of certainty which has never 
since left me, namely that the rule 
of France in Algeria was doomed. 

The whole French ideology, I felt, 
was radically unsound in modern 
days, just because it was based 
neither on the true Christian con- 
ception nor on a crude national- 
istic conception, similar to the 
Moslem or the Communist attitude. 


Tue modern French ideology, as 
we know, springs from the French 


Revolution. 
smashed the ancien régime in the 
West. With all its faults, and 
above all with its inflexibility about 
social distinctions of classes, the 
ancien régime had a true religious 
basis. In theory, at any rate, it re- 
tained the belief that the “things 


France at that time ; 
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of God” were distinct from “the 
things of Caesar” and fundamen- 
tally prior to them. International 
conflicts and wars were still cousin- 
ly affairs and often actually fought 
between cousins, members of the 
same great families distributed in 
different countries. War remained 
a limited concept and _ treaties 
strove to make arrangements which 
would not fundamentally disturb 
the balance of Christian culture. 
Only the post-Reformation wars of 
religion invoked a universal prin- 
ciple and were consequently fought 
with merciless savagery. 

The French Revolution and the 
subsequent revolutionary Napole- 
onic wars changed all that. These 
wars sprang from what was vir- 
tually a new religion: the transcen- 
dental right of every man to liberty, 
fraternity and equality. The god- 
dess of reason ousted God from 
Notre Dame. In the name of this 
new religion universal military 
conscription was started, a thing 
that had never happened while it 
was the accepted view of the West 
that religion, while distinct from 
national affairs, was prior to them. 
Conscription was really a reintro- 
duction of slavery for the service 
of the new gods. It was one of the 
great decisive changes in history. 
Henceforth, it would be considered 
natural and proper that all fit men 
(and latterly all fit women) should 
be ordered to sacrifice their lives, 
if necessary, for the post-Christian 
ideals, usually camouflaged as na- 





Modern France has enthroned French na- 
tionalism alongside its post-Christian ideals 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity. Michael 
de la Bedoyere suggests that the French 
Revolution has led inevitably to wars and 
dictatorship all over Europe. Generations 
of spiritual and political fallacies lie behind 
the present French crisis. 
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tionalism which is quite different 
from patriotism. 

It was the French who pioneered 
this new philosophy of freedom, 
egalitarianism and fraternity who 
also immediately equated it with 
French nationalism. From _ then 
onwards, the French idea was to 
offer to all men, sensible enough to 
see the point, the equation of 
French nationality with the uni- 
versal revolutionary ideals of hu- 
man liberty, fraternity, and equal- 
ity. 


I. is because of this that France 
has always seen its empire as an 
indefinite extension of metropoli- 
tan France. In theory, at least, 
France, French citizenship and the 
principles of the French Revolu- 
tion are indefinitely extensible. 
And it is true that the colonial 
methods of France and Britain are 
in marked contrast. 

In the British tradition, the Brit- 
ish are the master, educating race 
which does not mix or marry with 
the native. But the British are 
there genuinely to civilize and edu- 
cate pending the day when the na- 
tive people will be fit to rule them- 
selves on the British model. India, 
which has maintained in independ- 
ence so much of the British tradi- 
tion, language, and customs, has 
proved to be the triumphant exam- 
ple of success in this method. In 
the French tradition, there is plenty 
of mixing and marrying and social 
equality among the Frenchmen of 
different races and colors. Algeria, 
for so long the showpiece of the 
French system, is legally part and 
parcel of metropolitan France and 
not a colony or dependency at all. 


ey even the fine 
theories of the French Revolution 
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have to take account of the realities 
of human nature. The French, 
perhaps the most culturally evolved 
of all peoples today, are utterly dis- 
similar from the Berbers and 
Kabyles of Algeria. Inevitably, the 
common French citizenship is much 
more of a name than a reality, and 
many generations are needed before 
the Algerians can really become 
French and enjoy ali that a highly- 
evolved community now takes for 
granted in the way of a self-govern- 
ing, progressive community. 

We cannot really blame the 
French for going slow with the po- 
litical evolution of the Algerians. 
Even had the French governments 
wished to move faster, they were 
always up against more than a mil- 
lion French settlers, or colons, in 
Algeria. These Frenchmen had to 
live with the Algerians, and, what- 
ever the theory might be, in prac- 
tice they were the directing, employ- 
ing, upper class, while the natives 
were the workers. In such cases, it 
is not in human nature to do other- 
wise than go very slowly with re- 
forms which would upset the social 
and economic balance. 


Orv: of the things one is constant- 
ly told when in Algeria is that the 


Algerians, unlike the Moroccans 
and the Tunisians, are not a people 
with any history, national tradi- 
tion, or leadership of their own. 
For centuries Algiers was the cen- 
ter of piracy, and the people were 
under a feeble and quarrelsome 
Turkish rule. Even when _ the 
French came, the natives were un- 
willing, under the famous leader, 
Abd-el-Kader, to unite to establish 
a country of their own. The French 
have always seen in this poor na- 
tional history a security against 
rebellion. And, in fact, it has taken 
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the contemporary Arab-Moslem 
renaissance throughout the near 
and middle East to bring about the 
present situation. The failure of 
the French, and more especially of 
the French settlers in Algeria it- 
self, to carry out the principle of 
the French Revolution that true 
and equal citizenship is open to all 
would-be Frenchmen has now 
made the Algerians an easy prey 
to the propaganda and subversive 
action fostered from Egypt. 

But it obviously could not have 
been otherwise, for the French 
revolutionary principles were ut- 
terly fallacious from the start, and 
it is certainly to them that the 
modern world owes so much of its 
troubles. 


Mas is not naturally free, equal 
and brother to his fellow man. But 


in certain respects he can slowly 
and painfully become so. To de- 
clare that he is can only lead to one 
thing, namely to force him to pre- 


tend to be what he is not. The 
French Revolution inevitably led 
to dictatorship within and to mod- 
ern war all over Europe — war 
fought by Napoleonic conscription 
which, in itself, is the exact anti- 
thesis of liberty, fraternity and 
equality. And to force men to be 
free, equal and brothers is the one 
certain method of preventing them 
from ever realizing this great hu- 
man ideal. 

Fundamentally, this ideal is a 
religious one—and more than a re- 
ligious one, a Christian one. It only 
makes sense in the light of the 
Christian revelation of the brother- 
hood of mankind with the Incarnate 
God. This does not mean, of 
course, that religion alone can cre- 
ate a social community of free and 
equal men. Christianity has given 
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mankind the vital distinction be- 
tween “the things of God” and “the 
things of Caesar.” Christianity, as 
it were, has set the sights by re- 
vealing and teaching the spiritual 
and human potentialities of map, 
but the development of a society of 
free men depends upon political 
and social factors rooted in that 
Christian ideal, 


As it happened, the slow develop- 
ment of free society took place in 
the unusual conditions of the island 
kingdom of England and, with 
much less external influence, in the 
secluded mountain country of 
Switzerland. And in England it 
was the spiritual excitement of the 
Reformation, rather than the Cath- 
olic tradition, which brought about 
free institutions. From England 
they passed in an authentic form 
to America and in a travestied form 
to Europe. Where in England and 
America freedom was seen to be a 
social growth within a_ society 
which recognized and_ retained 
Christian values, in France it was 
treated as a new revelation in con- 
flict with a religious and reaction- 
ary past. 

Inevitably, the false proclamation 
of the new revelation of liberty, 
fraternity and equality led logically 
to class, national and world wars, 
to Marxism, Communism and Fas- 
cism and to the great nationalist 
world movements today such as 
the Bolshevik, the Arab and the 
anti-colonial. If man is by nature 
free, equal and fraternal, then it is 
argued that it must be the “privi- 
leged” people, classes and nations 
who are responsible for the fact 
that he is plainly not. They are 
the enemies of man, and must be 
destroyed by any means—and the 
best of means is dictatorship which 
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happens also to be the exact oppo- 
site of the ideal that is being 
sought. 


I. one analyzes deeply enough, 
one certainly cannot escape the fact 
that it is imvpossible in the long run 
to dissociate the high ideal of lib- 
erty, fraternity and equality from 
the values revealed to man by the 
life of Christ and the establishment 
of His Church. Dictatorship, some 
kind of authoritarianism,  oli- 
garchy, the rule of a privileged 
class, all these can work and have 
worked apart from Christianity. 
But it is only Christianity which 
gave man the conception of free- 
dom and of the essential equality 
of destiny and the ideal of brother- 
hood. 

To seek to base a society on 
these ideals apart from Christian- 
ity, where the “things of God” are 
separate from, but prior to, the 
“things of Caesar,” is to create an- 
archy, the invocation of State force 
in every human contingency (the 
State becoming a religion) and 
finally despotism, if man, indeed, 
survives at all. It is true that once 
a free constitutional regime has 
been built up against a background 
of religious values, it may well en- 
dure, for the necessary institutions 
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are there and men who have dis- 
covered the value of liberty will 
try to keep it. The radical defect 
of the French Revolution was to 
present the ideals without under- 
standing of the only means which 
could realize them. 


Tue French people are probably 
a good deal more intelligent on the 
whole than the Anglo-Saxons, but 
their very cleverness, rather than 
soundness, has been mainly respon- 
sible for the growth of the evils of 
the world today. It has also always 
prevented post-Revolution France 
from realizing the immense poten- 
tialities of an intelligent people 
living in the fairest of lands situ- 
ated at the heart of the Christian 
tradition. The troubles of metro- 
politan France and French North 
Africa are, at the time of writing, 
an excellent example. May it prove 
the case that by the time these lines 
are read, France will be finding her 
way toward a radical cure—but it 
seems unlikely. Generations of 
spiritual and political fallacies lie 
behind her present troubles—as, in- 
deed, they lie behind the troubles 
of a Western world which pro- 
fesses an idealism, the spiritual 
conditions of which it is more and 
more clearly rejecting. 
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SOUTH SEA ADVENTURE (Stanley 
Warner-Cinerama Corp.)—One of the 
innovations of the wide screen or 
post-Television era of screen history 
has been the emergence of the two-a- 
day or “hard ticket” film presentation. 
The undoubted pioneer in this field 
was the Cinerama Corporation. A 
good six months before the first re- 
sults of the wide-screen agitation be- 
gan to emerge from Hollywood, this 
independent company placed This Is 
Cinerama, a breath-taking travelogue 
demonstration of a revolutionary new 
wide-screen process, before the Amer- 
ican public. I might add that the 
Corporation reaped thereby a financial 
bonanza exceeding its wildest hopes. 
Since that eventful day in the fall of 
1952, three other travelogue-type Cine- 
rama presentations have appeared, 
yielding successively smaller but still 
very substantial box-office returns. 
Eventually, the law of diminishing 
returns should force the sponsors to 
abandon this one-note formula in fa- 
vor of something more dramatic and 
challenging. The fifth edition of the 
series, however, gives no hint of a 
coming change in policy. 

The lenses of its three cameras 
range over a wide area in the South 
Pacific while various small threads of 
personal narrative serve as connective 
tissue. A young American girl takes 
a luxury cruise to Hawaii with the 
savings of five years (and, inciden- 
tally, marries into one of the Island’s 
first families). From Hawaii the 
camera follows an _ impoverished 
French artist with an urge to emu- 
late Gauguin as he works for his pas- 
sage to Tahiti aboard a_ schooner. 
Then the schooner’s captain sails his 


ship to some of the more remote and 
primitive islands of the Archipelago. 
After that, the film jumps to New 
Zealand, seen through the eyes of an 
American ex-G.I. revisiting the place 
where, during the war, he had seen 
nothing but the inside of a hospital. 
The last and most interesting section 
traces the fortunes of an Iron Curtain 
refugee and his small daughter as they 
join other members of his family in 
seeking a new life in the vast and 
sparsely populated wilderness of cen- 
tral Australia. 

The picture has more than its quota 
of exotic and/or beautiful sights. In 
addition, by way of purely negative 
recommendation, it contains compara- 
tively few of the unesthetic conces- 
sions to so-called popular taste that 
have marred the series in general. 
Only the Australian sequences, how- 
ever—which concern refugees from 
oppression and also describe the 
Spartan life of the twentieth-century 
pioneer on the world’s last frontier— 
make an appeal to the mind and heart 
without which movie-going is a trivial 
experience, 


KINGS GO FORTH (United Artists) .— 
| found this highly individual entry 
in the war-film cycle unusually inter- 
esting but I also find that it is quite 
difficult to review. 

Unlike the conventional war movie, 
it is concerned less with combat than 
with a triangular romance involving 
two World War II G.I.’s and an Amer- 
ican girl (Natalie Wood) living in 
France who has never seen her native 
land. The overriding fact that has 
determined the course of the girl’s life 
and precipitates the conflict in the 
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story is that her father was a Negro. 

It is an unfortunate truism that it 
is very difficult to introduce a racial 
theme into a movie without becoming 
heavy-handed and_ propagandistic. 
(Since the film is obviously against 
racial prejudice, I suppose it will be 
regarded ipso facto as propaganda in 
some quarters.) Nevertheless, the 
movie handles the theme with unself- 
conscious naturalness never forgetting 
that the story, not a disembodied mes- 
sage, is the important thing. 

Frank Sinatra, who has great gifts 
as well as marked limitations as an 
actor, has the kind of role he does 
best as the shrewd, basically decent 
up-from-the-ranks _ officer. He is 
shocked when he learns of the girl’s 
parentage and is too honest to hide 
it. In the long run, though, he is too 
fair-minded not to re-evaluate his at- 
titudes. 

The other and completely contrast- 
ing male role is very well played by 
erstwhile glamour boy, Tony Curtis. 
A rich man’s son possessing, as he ad- 
mits in a moment of honesty, every 
asset except character, he reacts to 


the news by changing his intentions 
toward the girl from marriage to se- 


duction. In this campaign his best 
weapon is that he is able to pretend 
convincingly that her background 
makes no difference to him. 

When the two men go together on a 
dangerous mission behind enemy 
lines, each as anxious to kill the other 
as dispose of the enemy, the issue is 
resolved violently as was to be ex- 
pected. The precise outcome, how- 
ever, is not expected nor does it reflect 
any additional discredit on either 
party. In general, though, the com- 
bat sequences are not nearly as con- 
vincing as the film’s sharply drawn 
personal drama. 


A TIME TO LOVE AND A TIME TO DIE 
(Universal).— Under this unwieldy 
title, which had a “There’s” in front 
of it as a book, Erich Maria Remarque 
attempted to do for a Germany on the 
verge of defeat in World War II what 
he had done for World War I Germany 
in All Quiet on the Western Front. 
The movie company which turned the 
latter book into a classic film nearly 
thirty years ago has spared neither 
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care nor expense in an effort to dupli- 
cate that success with the more recent 
work. Though the results are interest- 
ing enough, the extra dimension of the 
classic is missing, largely because Re- 
marque had not been able to recapture 
it himself. 

As a calculated risk which is also a 
valuable publicity gimmick the two 
leading roles have been entrusted to 
screen unknowns. Leading man John 
Gavin turns out to be a promising 
Rock Hudson type whose acting is 
still a little stiff. But his co-star, Swiss 
actress Lilo Pulver, is enormously en- 
dowed with both talent and charm. 

The story takes its soldier-hero from 
the crumbling Russian front to a leave 
on the crumbling home front where 
his growing disillusionment with 
Nazism becomes crystallized and 
where briefly and almost miraculously 
he finds pure love and a happy mar- 
riage amid the ruins. Back at the front 
he is killed ironically, like his counter- 
part in the earlier war, because he al- 
lows his decent instincts to prevail. 

The film does not document the 
awakening of the average German to 
the implications of serving an evil 
cause nearly as convincingly as did 
The Young Lions. And some of its 
supporting players are distractingly 
implausible Germans. Nevertheless, its 
recreation of a tragic era and its 
touchingly innocent love story are 
worthwhile. 


THE LAW AND JAKE WADE (MGM) .— 
Whatever else you want to say about 
the current crop of color and wide- 
screen Westerners, they certainly seem 
to be getting prettier than ever. This 
one, photographed in the High Sierras 
and directed by John Sturges who is 
noted for his well-developed pictorial 
sense, is a pleasure to look at. 

The plot, which unfortunately is not 
nearly so fresh or appealing, features 
two stock figures from Western lit- 
erature. The first is the ex-gunfighter 
(Robert Taylor) who has forsworn 
violence and settled down incognito 
as an honest town marshal. In the 
film the second figure—the natural- 
born, versatile unregenerate badman 
—boasts one notable distinction. He 
is played by Richard Widmark who 
was a past master at this role before 
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he was promoted into the ranks of 
heroes several years ago. 

For story purposes Widmark and 
his gang kidnap former buddy, Taylor, 
along with the latter’s finacée (Pa- 
tricia Owens), their objective being to 
obtain a cache of bank loot that Tay- 
lor buried just before he went straight. 
Considering the imminent peril of the 
two hostages, the ensuing events are 
fairly tame and unconvincing and the 
final gun duel between the two men, 
which appears to be an indispensible 
Western cliché, is peculiarly incredible 
in its motivation. The scenery, how- 
ever, is beautiful and the leading per- 
formances more than competent. 


THE BRAVADOS (20th Century-Fox). 
—Besides getting prettier than ever 
Westerns seem to be getting grimmer 
than ever. The hero of this story 
(Gregory Peck) is a man seeking per- 
sonal revenge on four criminals he 
believes responsible for the rape and 
murder of his wife. This unhappy 
fate is further emphasized in the film 
when the criminals take another girl 


as hostage who does not have the for- 
tunate escape of the heroine of The 


Law and Jake Wade. Another grim 
complication is Peck’s conduct as 
leader of a posse hunting down the 
same four for a murder they certainly 
committed. Though belonging to the 
posse gives him quasi-legal justifica- 
tion, he kills three of the fugitives in 
a degree of cold blood that is alien to 
the usual run of Western heroes. 

There is a valid point behind this 
show of brutality, however. Peck 
learns that the men were in fact inno- 
cent of the attack on his wife. The 
dominant emotion that this shocking 
news awakens in him is one rarely 
adverted to on the screen: genuine 
contrition in a religious sense. The 
ending of the film at any rate is up- 
lifting. 

Perhaps the picture’s preachment 
for justice under the law, which 
tends to get obscured, would have 
been more effective if the three men 
killed by the hero under a misappre- 
hension had not been such thoroughly 
bad lots. Perhaps not, though. The 
test of justice is its application to the 
least-deserving. 

Joan Collins, who does not figure 
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in the above synopsis, is the rather 
colorless heroine while Stephen Boyd, 
Albert Salmi and Lee Van Cleef are 
the luckless bad men. 


THE YOUNG LAND (Buena Vista) .— 
A few years ago Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Whitney announced plans for entering 
independent film production with the 
intention of utilizing themes stressing 
the best in American history and tra- 
dition. Though this avowed aim 
sounded suspiciously like the kind of 
fine sentiment that makes for bad 
literature (or movies as the case may 
be), the pictures Whitney has spon- 
sored so far have turned out quite 
well. 

His latest Technicolor offering 
might be described as an off-beat 
Western. It is also, without being 
stuffy about it, a commendable piece 
of Americana. The story centers 
around the trial of a trigger-happy 
young gunman for murder. It has 
deeper implications, however. The 
time is immediately after the admis- 
sion of California to the Union, and 
the victim was of Spanish extraction 
while the killer was an American. 
Actually it is the ability of the Ameri- 
can legal system to dispense justice 
impartially that was on trial. 

No one, I imagine, will be surprised 
to hear that American justice is vindi- 
cated. Since, roughly speaking, the 
film comes under the heading of a 
Western, it is also not surprising that 
the intrepid young sheriff-hero (Pat 
Wayne) has to back up the verdict of 
the court in a climactic gun duel with 
the killer (Dennis Hopper). It is rather 
surprising, though, how appealing 
and worthwhile the film turns out to 
be, especially for young people. 


THE LIGHT IN THE FOREST (Buena 
Vista).—A much longer practitioner 
in the field of films with historical 
backgrounds for young people is Walt 
Disney. Here his subject, derived 
from a novel by Conrad Richter, is 
the Indian wars of pre-Revolutionary 
days. 

The main character is a post-ado- 
lescent boy (James Mac Arthur), kid- 
napped and raised by Indians from 
infancy, who is returned to his home 
and parents along with other white 
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captives under the terms of a treaty. 
What sets the movie apart from old- 
fashioned chauvinistic tales is that 
the boy was well-treated and happy 
among the Indians whom he regards 
as his people and is bitterly resentful 
of being snatched away from them and 
set down among strangers. 

Other aspects of the story are pre- 
sented in more elementary tones of 
black-and-white. The film is quite im- 
partial about it. There are very good 
Indians and very bad Indians, very 
good white men and very bad white 
men. Nobody, however, seems to oc- 
cupy the middle ground. And events 
have to be manipulated rather out- 
rageously to arrange the traditional 
happy ending for the young hero. 
Even so, the film, handsomely pro- 
duced in Technicolor and apparently 
authentic as to background, is a good 
bet for vacationing youngsters. 

The cast includes one Disney regu- 
lar, Fess Parker, as well as Carol Lyn- 
ley and Joanne Dru to provide a touch 
of romance and Wendell Corey to play 
an unregenerately nasty “heavy.” 


KING CREOLE (Paramount) is adver- 
tised as Elvis Presley’s last film for 
two years, a circumstance that is un- 
likely to dismay anyone much over 
sixteen. Considering that his appeal 
is mostly to younger teen-agers, this 
latest vehicle is an appallingly irre- 
sponsible choice. 

First of all, it should be admitted 
that for the film the pelvic gyrations 
usually associated with Elvis’ singing 
have been noticeably toned down. 
Also, playing a part—an underprivi- 
leged youth who, on and off, displays 
some dignity and honest aspirations 
—that requires some histrionic effort, 
Presley shows signs that he is getting 
the hang of acting. 

The picture itself, however, after a 
promising enough beginning turns 
into a lurid melodramatic hash com- 
posed in about equal part of juvenile 
delinquency, gangsterism and _ sex. 
These may be legitimate dramatic sub- 
jects but the script gives them an il- 
legitimate viewpoint and leaves mud- 
dled moral issues dangling. Further- 
more, though the hero’s hip-swinging 
has been policed, there is a very of- 
fensive dance by someone else. 
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THE VIKINGS (United Artists) .—It re- 
quires a writer of the stature of Zoe 
Oldenbourg, H.F.M. Prescott or Alfred 
Duggan to invest characters from a 
bloody and primitive age such as the 
ninth century with a sense of human 
dignity. The Vikings, which stars Kirk 
Douglas and Ernest Borgnine as a 
couple of Viking rulers, Tony Curtis 
as a slave who is really a long-lost 
prince and Janet Leigh as a princess 
in all sorts of dire distress, is not 
really trying to do this. Instead it is 
intent on capitalizing, within care- 
fully defined limitations, on the three 
topics usually associated with Holly- 
wood historical epics, namely spec- 
tacle, sex and sadism. As a result, it is 
often quite brutal and undignified 
and, on occasion, downright silly. 

On the other hand, it is seldom dull 
and its multi-million dollar produc- 
tion cost is evident in such details as 
the beautiful color photography (for 
which the Norwegian fjords were the 
location) and a _ wide-screen-full of 
authentic-looking historical “props.” 
Excitement and historical research 
combine particularly well to furnish 
a humdinger of a castle siege near the 
end of the film. 


VERTIGO (Paramount).—For his lat- 
est excursion into film suspense AlI- 
fred Hitchcock has turned to a novel 
by the two French authors of another 
macabre tale, Diabolique. The crux 
of the story seems to be how the great 
fear of heights of a former detective 
(James Stewart) is used to make him 
the unwitting tool in the commission 
of a perfect murder. Even that meager 
and unlucid synopsis perhaps reveals 
more of the story than the review of 
a suspense movie should. It does not 
matter too much, though, for the film’s 
blueprint for murder is such a com- 
plex and unlikely scheme that it really 
does not play fair with the audience. 

Nevertheless, second-best Hitch- 
cock is infinitely preferable to none 
at all. Here the old master’s touch is 
much in evidence extracting the maxi- 
mum of mood and atmosphere out of 
intractable materials, making San 
Francisco look lovelier than ever as a 
Technicolor background and cajoling 
a good performance out of Kim Novak 
in what is virtually a dual role. 





BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer 


ELECTRA.—Vengeance and Justice are 
close cousins in any primitive society. 
In Mycenaean days only the gods could 
pass judgment on royalty; and, as 
preference rather than justice was apt 
to sway their decision, the children 
of the slain King Agamemnon must 
rely on themselves to punish the slayer 
who, by horrible fate, was their own 
mother. How to handle this painful 
story of matricide was a challenge to 
the three great tragedians, but such is 
the rarity of the Greek classics on 
our stage that it has taken me twenty- 
seven years to be able to compare the 
Electra of Sophocles with that of 
Euripides. It seems unlikely that I 
shall ever see Aeschylus’ version of 
Electra. Sophocles’ Electra was pro- 
duced by Robert Henderson in 1931 
with Mrs. Patrick Campbell as Clytem- 
nestra and Blanche Yurka as Electra. 
(It became a well-known fact that 
such was the mutual antipathy be- 
tween the two ladies that the senti- 
ments voiced in their lines were a 
grim reality.) 

To keep the lurid story on the high 
plane of tragedy, it was essential to 
channel the sympathy to Electra and 
underscore the treachery of the 
Queen. The command given Orestes 
by the Delphic Oracle to avenge his 
father also provided a religious dilu- 
tion of the horror. All three plays 
open with the return of Orestes to 
Argos now ruled by the _ usurper, 
Aegisthus who had married Queen 
Clytemnestra. Electra had saved her 
brother from Aegisthus by spiriting 
him out of Argos when a child, and 
the reunion between brother and sis- 
ter is the great emotional scene in 
each play. With Aeschylus the most 
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human character is that of Orestes’ 
old nurse, Kilissa, who laments the re- 
ported death of Orestes very piteously. 
Aegisthus is the first victim of Orestes 
within the palace where the Queen 
appears on the doorstep with the 
battle ax with which she slew Aga- 
memnon in her hand. But after 
Orestes has driven her within and 
killed her, the heinousness of his deed 
overcomes him. The Furies, invisible 
to the audience and chorus, surround 
him and he rushes away. 

Sophocles expended his genius in 
vindicating Electra and Orestes. The 
loyalty of Electra to her father is 
emphasized by the introduction of a 
sister, Chrysothemis, who has com- 
promised her grief and dwells com- 
fortably with her mother and _ step- 
father in the palace where Electra, 
meanly dressed, is treated like a 
servant. Chrysothemis also warns her 
sister that the King and Queen, driven 
frantic by Electra’s perpetual plaints 
are planning to commit her to a 
dungeon from which she is saved 
only by Orestes’ arrival. Electra’s 
meeting with Orestes, to whom she 
says she was both nurse and mother, 
is particularly touching and he rushes 
into the palace to avenge both her 
and his father. There is no time to 
think of the horror of the deed before 
Aegisthus appears. Jauntily he plucks 
the veil from the corpse that has been 
carried in, thinking to see Orestes. 
When he sees his wife, Aegisthus 
knows he is doomed. No Furies await 
Orestes this time. The Chorus hails 
him. He has obeyed the Oracle and 
crowned the House of Atreus with a 
good deed. 

Euripides saw the deed in another 
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light. He was far more interested in 
human nature than in the gods’ de- 
crees. No Oracle, not even the Oracle 
of Apollo at Delphi could make a 
mother’s murder a pious act. Even to 
think of it implied an abnormal mind, 
and, accordingly, he has made his 
Electra the study of a psychopath. 
A-lektra means unmated, and to in- 
sure that Electra remains so, Aegis- 
thus, who would rather have killed 
her, has given her at the mother’s plea 
to a poor peasant who, however, has 
too much respect for his princess to 
claim her as wife. Electra forced to 
live as a peasant in a peasant’s hut, 
blighted and embittered, guards as her 
only treasure the hope of the revenge 
that may be hers when Orestes grows 
to manhood. Sophocles had Orestes 
identify himself by a signet ring, 
Euripides by a scar; but he also takes 
time off to make fun of Aeschylus’ 
naive suggestion that Electra recog- 
nized him by a lock of hair left by 
him on his father’s tomb and by the 
shape of his footprint on the sand! 
Not much time is given to the reunion 
of the brother and sister before Ores- 
tes hurries off to kill Aegisthus, and 


Electra cunningly plots to lure Queen 
Clytemnestra to the peasant’s hut by 
sending her a message that she is a 
grandmother. Thus cunningly, Euripi- 


des builds up to the final horror. 
Orestes returnse with the dead Aegis- 
thus, and, after a wild outburst of 
execration, Electra bids him hide the 
body before their mother arrives. 
When Orestes falters, Electra goads 
him on. The Queen is driven up in 
her chariot, beautiful and in a gra- 
cious mood and Euripides gives her a 
chance to state her case against Aga- 
memnon who not only slew her “white 
Iphigenia” as a sacrifice to Diana for 
the Greek cause but on his return 
installed his Trojan mistress, Cassan- 
dra, in their home. Clytemnestra 
hopes the baby she has come to bless 
will bring peace to them all. “Wel- 
come below my lowly roof,” sneers 
Electra, “but have a care of the smoke 
on the walls,” and, as she follows her 
mother in, she mutters, “Ha, mother, 
soon you shall lie with him in Hell!” 

When the two bodies are brought 
out, Orestes is completely broken. 
Even Electra is bowed when she cov- 
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ers her mother’s body at Orestes’ hys- 
terical command. Then, in order to 
close with some dignity, Euripides 
introduced Castor and Polydeuces 
who tell Orestes that he will be pur- 
sued by the Furies until he can reach 
the shrine of Pallas Athene. Electra 
escapes the Furies but is banished 
forever from her native land. Electra 
is Athenian Grand Guignol. It is a 
psychological horror play. Euripides 
saw where Aeschylus and Sophocles 
had dimmed the horror in building up 
Electra and debasing the Queen, and 
was careful to have her killed after 
Aegisthus so that he could work up 
the grisly plotting of her murder. 
Mr. Miltiades, the producer, who 
runs a School of the Ballet and is a 
Greek with Grecian idealism, has put 
on other revivals of the Greek classics 
but this was the first with an Equity 
cast. A whole series of Euripides is 
planned for next winter. This pro- 
duction was of a high order, but, 
when Electra spat upon the “baby 
face” of the dead Aegisthus, it seemed 
to outguignol itself. But we are very 
grateful to Mr. Miltiades.—Closed. 


COMIC STRIP.—The last time I was at 
the Barbizon-Plaza Theater was at An 
Evening with Sholem Aleichem with 
three short plays from the Yiddish of 
Russian folk tales. They were written 
simply about simple people and so is 
Comic Strip, derived from George 
Panetta’s story Jimmy Potts Gets a 
Haircut. Its locale is a small section 
of Bleecker Street where Romani’s 
barber shop is neighbor to Flannigan’s 
Saloon and Mrs. Hannah Klein lives 
next door. 

One morning while Mrs. Klein was 
dozing on a chair on the sidewalk, 
little Jimmy Potts came along with a 
quarter, tight in his hand, to have his 
hair cut. Young Iggie Romani was 
practicing craps nearby. Mr. Romani 
lifted Jimmy up and settled him on a 
board across the arms of the chair 
because he was so small, and told him 
such tales of Naples and grasshoppers 
and the sandman that Jimmy was 
lifted down in a happy dream. That 
was when Iggie offered him a crayon 
if Jimmy would let him write C-A-T 
on his shorn head. Jimmy was turn- 
ing a somersault with his crayon when 
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a great truck thundered by and woke 
up Mrs. Weil. Mrs. Weil shrieked— 
saw Jimmy in his somersault—and 
screamed that he had been struck by 
a hit-and-run driver. Mr. Romani 
rushed out, so did his assistant, so 
did Mr. Flannigan. 

Jimmy kept repeating, “I feel foine,” 
but Mrs. Weil’s screams drowned 
Jimmy’s statement and Hippo, the 
cop, sent him off in an ambulance to 
Bellevue. There he met a little boy 
who handed him his father’s business 
card—“My Pap’s the bestest under- 
taker”—but the central character in 
Comic Strip is only heard over the 
radio for it is our grandest mayor, 
Fiorello La Guardia who talked to all 
his big New York family every week 
and even read comic strips to the chil- 
dren. The “Little Flower” was very 
much upset over little Jimmy Potts’ 
accident and especially incensed over 
the fiend who had written C-A-T on 
his head. So was Papa Romani who 
never permitted his Ignatius to miss 
one of the Mayor’s broadcasts. 

The despair of Iggi Romani; 
struggle with his conscience; 


his 
his 


flight and redemption supply the dra- 
matic tension to the comedy whose 
humor has a continuous and appealing 


freshness. It is also cleverly staged 
with an excellent cast which includes 
such TV favorites as Tom Pedi who 
is Iggie’s pal, Hippo, the fat cop; and 
Cliff Norton as Sarge, Hippo’s superior 
officer. Iggie is Joey Trent, a TV vet- 
eran; and Jimmy is the bright boy 
who won $2,000 on Name That Tune. 

There is only one misstep in the 
play which we wish Mr. Panetta would 
correct, and that is when Sarge twice 
takes the Holy Name in vain. We 
hope Mr. Panetta will forsake Madi- 
son Avenue for the theater, and we ap- 
plaud his tribute to a good mayor.— 
At the Barbizon-Plaza. 


THE BALD SOPRANO and JACK.— 
Eugene Ionesco views life as an ab- 
surdity and his own absurdities can 
be very funny but not always. He 
often chooses, he says, to write plays 
about nothing and in The Bald So- 
prano the title has nothing to do with 
the play except that it is about noth- 
ing, too. This is the vein in which 
the dialogue progresses between a 
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wife and a husband, a visiting wife 
and husband, and a visiting fire chief 
about whom everything is red includ- 
ing his ladder. But the maid, when 
she blows in for a chat, is in pink in- 
cluding her feather duster. Every- 
thing goes along very brightly, lit up 
by the maid’s radiant smile, until 
David Brooks, the director, makes the 
mistake of slowing down the action 
to illustrate too realistically a lagging 
conversation and the comedy never 
recovers. 

But if The Bald Soprano is very 
amusing about nothing, Jack tries to 
be about so many things that it 
emerges as a kind of charade in which 
a family dressed up in whatever they 
could find and tried too desperately 
hard to be funny. Finally Jack dis- 
solves into the courting of a three- 
nosed girl by a boy who liked “hashed 
brown potatoes”—which is the great 
joke of the evening. That there is any 
staying power at all te this scene is 
due to Salome Jens as the girl with 
three noses who also lit up Ionesco’s 
world as the Maid in Pink. 

The play closes in an insane med- 
ley and one escapes from the small 
but well air-conditioned theater to 
such sanities as are offered by Sulli- 
van Street. Mr. Ionesco can only be 
grateful to the cast—perhaps he also 
owes some gratitude to the audience! 
—At the Sullivan Street Playhouse. 


MANDRAGOLA.—“We Italians are ir- 
religious and corrupt above others— 
then come the French and the Span- 
iards,” once wrote Machiavelli in one 
of his Discorsi; a statement he seemed 
impelled to prove in this comedy, 
highly acclaimed when first presented 
in that charming seat of corruption 
which was Venice. Exactly why 
Mandragola has been revived is ques- 
tionable except to show that beside 
it, the English Restoration comedies 
have a touch of innocence. There is 
no honest Florentine in the entire 
company to which we are introduced. 
All of them are perfidious from the 
priest down to the bride who loses 
her virtue. 

The present production minimizes 
none of its vulgarities, and plays it in 
the “Ha-Ha” style that was once fash- 
ionable with Shakespeare in which 
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the actors try to give a cue for risibil- 
ity to the audience by chortling over 
unheard jokes as they come and go. 
To elongate the running time, there is 
a vast amount of running and leering 
across the stage which is a street in 
Florence in 1504. By far the happiest 
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interludes are the songs so pleasantly 

sung by Roger Starr. It is practical 

for Off Broadway producers to find 

plays on which the copyright has run 

out; this time they have dug down too 

deep in the muck of the Renaissance. 
At the Fourth Street Theatre. 


For a Nun During Her Night Hour 
of Adoration 


by EDMUND L. BINSFELD, C.PP.S. 


Arr you the new Genevieve 


Sent by the Chooser of jewels to this our town 

As she, the namesake, was to the fairest city of France? 
Shall you clasp our children in your hands at prayer 
And walk with them in your heart 

Like the carrying of some desire hidden by your veil? 


How the city sleeps while the human dial of God you are— 
Stranger to our sins, not to our woe— 

You light up the points of passing time 

And pray. 


O Genevieve, Lucifer the hunter is at hand. 

Evil he breeds in the streets tonight; 

But Love is the planting of your prayerful vigil. 

Evil ignores the stars in this western land, 

But your star glows in the fascinating orbit of One Star’s love. 
Evil is couchant, and boldly, in fluorescent light 

Away from the shaming fingers of the moon, 

But your fingers — defining instruments of the soul — 

Reach out, beams from the spotlight of God’s mercy on us, 
Witless mendicants sleeping on your sympathy. 


O living lamp in God’s still House at night, 


O wise! 


This is your city, Genevieve, by the voice of God. 


Watch, therefore, and pray. 





NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


THE CHOICE 

by Michael McLaverty 

Macmillan. $3.75 
“God never closes a window but he 
opens another,” one character ob- 
serves significantly in Michael McLav- 
erty’s latest novel of quiet Irish life. 
The window that was closed for Tom 
Magee, railway station clerk, was the 
death of his beloved wife. One of his 
daughters has married a braggart and 
drunkard; another is about to do 
something even more foolish—she is 
determined to marry a policeman. The 
fact that Tom’s son, Christy, is just 
a few months from ordination to the 
priesthood is his only consolation. 

Tom had come, many years ago, to 
his wife’s birthplace, a town he had 
never loved, to work for the railroad. 
When his wife dies, Tom decides to 
return to the village of Monabeg, his 
own birthplace. It means working at 
a much smaller post, but he is heart- 
sick and weary. Against the advice 
of his family, Tom goes to Monabeg, 
accompanied by his unmarried daugh- 
ter Alice. Soon he has the Monabeg 
station cleaned up and attractive. He 
even spells the town’s name in shells 
outside the station house. Although 
Monabeg has not proved as idyllic as 
Tom expected, he is beginning to feel 
at home again when the police find out 
about O’Hara’s still. Tom is suspected 
of being the informer, and someone 
rearranges the shells to spell out that 
hated word. What happens after that 
seems rather hasty and fortuitous, as 
though Mr. McLaverty were anxious 
to make an end before he found he 
had a plot on his hands. Once again, 
as always with Mr. McLaverty, the 
story is not the thing so much as the 


setting and the characters. In Tom 
Magee Mr. McLaverty adds a saintly 
Christian man of great sensitivity and 
honor to a distinguished gallery. 


THE KINGBREAKER 

by Elizabeth Linington 

Doubleday. $4.50 
Oliver Cromwell was never one of my 
heroes but I was rather curious when 
I picked this book up to see what 
Miss Linington would make of the 
constience-ridden fanatical dictator, 
the man who decreed death to a king 
and, in the massacre of Drogheda, ex- 
tirpation of a people. (Modern histori- 
cal scholarship involves him in the 
murder of Colonel Rainsborough, his 
rival in the New Army, and page 149 
indicates Miss Linington also suspects 
it.) The Kingbreaker turns out to be, 
amazingly enough, a partly sympa- 
thetic portrait of Cromwell from the 
Royalist point of view! 

Miss Linington’s hero is a young 
Welshman, a Royalist spy who serves 
from the battle of Naseby to Crom- 
well’s death (when his true identity 
is discovered) as Cromwell’s secre- 
tary. Young Ivor turns out to be a 
novelist’s handy device, for he works 
close to Cromwell and then, as a spy, 
slips off to the Royalists and gets to 
know King Charles II as well. He does 
very little effective spying, by the way. 
The chief reason he remained so long 
undiscovered, it would seem, is that he 
practically never engaged in espion- 
age. He is in far greater danger from 
his intrigues with women than from 
affairs of state. 

Miss Linington is able to give the 
reader a very exciting account of the 
difficulties of an England torn by civil 
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war, the killing of a king, and the 
setting up of a military dictatorship. 
In these pages we see Charles I, 
Charles II, and Cromwell again and 
again, in moments of victory, doubt, 
and defeat. It’s a complex, colorful 
and—even in terms of today’s head- 
lines—significant story, and Miss Lin- 
ington tells it well. Adult readers who 
like their history almost “straight” 


can find much to inform and delight 
them in the pages of The Kingbreaker. 


THE LAND OF CAIN 

by Peter Lappin 

Doubleday. $3.95 
Ireland, more particularly the sepa- 
rated counties known as Northern 
Ireland, is the “land” of the title. Here 
Irishman is fighting against Irishman. 
Or, again more particularly, Orange- 
man against Catholic. Catholics are 
not only in a minority in the struggle, 
they are a helpless minority in a po- 
lice state. The fanaticism of the 
Orangemen begets a fanaticism on the 
other side, as most Protestants and 
Catholics look on helplessly. 

Brian Tracey was one of the on- 
lookers for a long time. But when the 
“Specials” broke into the Tracey 
home in Belfast and shot his brother 
Sean to death, Brian changed into a 
man set on revenge. He fought in the 
ranks of the I.R.A., but he was a kind 
of one-man army, and when at last he 
fled, he was a man alone fleeing down 
Belfast streets and then west on coun- 
try roads. Tracey “had stepped into 
the land of Cain where Abel lay mur- 
dered and where no love was” when 
he took up arms, and he had much bit- 
terness to overcome before he could 
find himself again. 

The Land of Cain is a first-rate story 
of suspense and adventure. It is also a 
beautiful evocation of Ireland’s natu- 
ral loveliness, her farms and people, 
and a ringing tribute to her history. 


THE BLANKET 

by A. A. Murray 

Vanguard. $3.50 
From out of Africa, that timeless con- 
tinent, have come many timely, topical 
novels in recent years. Most of them 
have been mere journalistic reports on 
current problems; only rarely have 
there been lyrical statements of time- 
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less quality such as the two novels 
by Alan Paton. The Blanket has for 
its theme an older and more ele- 
mental conflict than those suggested 
by the headlines; it is the conflict of 
loyalties between the dictates of tribal 
law and those of the law of civiliza- 
tion. Before the simple central epi- 
sode of this novel is finished, we have 
arrived at a microcosm of man’s fears 
and hatreds and hopes. 


For Lepotane, the protagonist, 
everything centered upon his brother, 
Simpi. Simpi was “a man, a stock- 
thief, a chief.” The brothers watched 
over their father’s cattle and were at 
peace in their world, but their father, 
Chief Phiri, has “set death afoot.” En- 
raged at a man he suspects of being 
his young wife’s lover, Phiri arranges 
for a liretla, a ritual murder. The 
murder party will know their victim 
by the yellow, black-striped blanket 
he is wearing. Lepotane unwillingly 
goes along with the party. Phiri has 
his liretla, but through treachery his 
son Simpi is struck down. Then the 
law of the British Crown comes into 
it, and Lepotane’s time of anguish be- 
gins. Mr. Murray, who has spent two 
decades as an official in Basutoland, 
shows both sides of the struggle with 
sympathy. His Lepotane is more than 
a tragic figure, he is a heroic one. The 
Blanket is one of the best books in 
sheer writing power to come out of 
Africa in a very long time. 


WIND ROSE 
by Helen Hull 
Coward-McCann. $3.95 


Wind Rose is an excellent example 
of the “well-made” novel, a novel of 
intricate pattern of people and events. 
Anyone who dismisses it on rapid 
glance as just another novel about 
Maine and its summer people will be 
missing an amusing performance of 
much subtlety. The summer at August 
landing revolves around a wealthy 
woman novelist, Mrs. Bartholomew 
and the Wyatts, a Columbia professor 
and his wife who run the summer 
hotel. But the chief figure is Kristine 
Meldon. 

Kristine is Mrs. Bartholomew’s sec- 
retary. Separated from her husband, 
Kristine arrives with her son, full of 
resentments and “confused desires,” 
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Mrs. Bartholomew looks on with her 
shrewd, novelist’s eye as Kristine 
fusses over her city-bred son and per- 
suades herself that she is a romantic 
figure, and that Professor Wyatt has 
fallen in love with her. For counter- 
point there is Beulah, a waitress at 
the hotel who is a pagan, coarse in 
language and actions, unmarried yet 
frankly pregnant. Then Mr. and Mrs. 
Belmont arrive to bulldoze (literally) 
the headland for a safe hideaway from 
the atom bomb. Mrs. Bartholomew de- 
cides to add to intricacy by sending 
for Richard Melden, Kristine’s hus- 


band. In the denouement each char- 
acter knows which Wind Rose on the 
compass chart he must sail by. 


SHADOWS ON THE WATER 
by Elizabeth Cadell 
Morrow. $3.50 


Shadows on the Water is another 
pleasant romance from the pen of an 
English writer who specializes in 
charming young people and middle- 
aged people of even greater charm. 
One of the latter group, Mrs. Kate 
Verney, a widow, plump and a little 
dowdy, is the heroine of this book. 
Mrs. Verney is on her way from Lon- 
don to Buenos Aires. She has a grand- 
child to see for the first time, the goal 
of a leisurely vacation trip. On the 
last page of the book she is just about 
to sail from Lisbon. 

What keeps Mrs. Verney in sombre, 
shadowy Lisbon for a week is the 
point of the story. On the boat train 
Mrs. Verney encounters a young girl 
and her brother, bound for Lisbon to 
see their father for the first time in 
years. In no time Mrs. Verney is so 
much interested in the Barrons that 
she finds herself helping the young- 
sters settle in Lisbon. Then her pass- 
port is stolen, and she finds herself in 
the thick of a situation which involves 
attempted murder and other grim do- 
ings. Refreshingly, although Mrs. 
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Verney is in the thick of things, she is 
the last to know the significance of 
what is going on. Lightsome, ham- 
mock stuff, but nice. 


STRANGERS WHEN WE MEET 
by Evan Hunter 
Simon & Schuster. $4.50 


It was inevitable that Evan Hunter 
would turn his attention to the su- 
burban development jungle. In his 
earlier novels problem and_ back- 
ground were given equal attention— 
one seemed to grow out of the other. 
Here background is merely backdrop; 
the problem is everything. The pre- 
dicament of the unfaithful husband 
occupies these 375 pages of shrill in- 
sistence. Perhaps a tract against lust 
is indeed intended. Still, there is such 
a ruthless portrayal of the stark reali- 
ties of the problem that the moral ful- 
crum is lacking. The best indication 
of the spiritual poverty in the world 
Mr. Hunter displays here is that only a 
deus ex machina, a death by machine, 
solves the protagonist’s dilemma. 

Larry Cole is an architect, an out- 
standing one, a man with a wife and 
children. Just as his career is really 
opening before him, he meets—at a 
bus stop—Margaret Gault, a neighbor. 
Soon the affair between these twotears 
Larry’s life in half. Maggie is incred- 
ibly beautiful, demanding, and attrac- 
tive despite her coarseness of lan- 
guage. Larry tries to help himself, to 
rationalize his position, to believe that 
his life has a greatness to it. But Felix 
Anders (“a good Catholic”), who acts 
as the book’s philosopher, disabuses 
Larry. Maggie is woman, Felix says, 
and woman is the leader of the Amer- 
ican Marching Society of fornication, 
infidelity, and adultery. (This para- 
phrase will have to do; the apposite 
texts are unquotable.) Mr. Hunter is 
serious, strident, and terribly flat in 
an intended case history which, this 
time, does not at all come off. 
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THE STEADFAST MAN 

by Paul Gallico 

Doubleday. $3.95 
Paul Gallico’s well-established reputa- 
tion as a popular writer will be en- 
hanced by this book. The scholars 
have long known that much informa- 
tion about St. Patrick in early medie- 
val accounts was the invention or em- 
bellishment of pious biographers, yet 
it remained the fashion to repeat these 
fantasies, merely warning the reader 
not to take them too seriously. 

Mr. Gallico has broken with this 
tradition. Instead he has taken the 
two accepted writings of Patrick, the 
Confession and the Letter to Coroticus 
(both included textually as an appen- 
dix), to build from them a man cap- 
able of thinking and writing the way 
Patrick actually did. 

Those whose knowledge of the saint 
is drawn from March 17th orations 
will take a little time to get used to it. 
This Patrick, a freeborn Roman citi- 
zen of a well-to-do landed family 
boasting parents of minor nobility, 
did not find much that appealed to him 
in Ireland. 

As Gallico puts it, Patrick has been 
born into “a pleasant and adequate 
civilization supplied with creature 
comforts such as central heating, glass 
windows, hot and cold running baths, 
warm woolen cloth, tools and uten- 
sils; a more cultured table from the 
culinary point of view than Britain 
has been able to produce since; trans- 
portation on land by horse and char- 
iot, on sea by sturdy sailing ships.” 

While he was still a boy,'Irish idol- 
worshipping barbarians plundered 
his home, killed many of the retainers, 
and carried him into slavery. Six 
years passed before he could escape to 
France, and not until then did he 
again feel himself among civilized peo- 


ple. Only a tremendous sense of voca- 
tion, reinforced by happenings which 
he interpreted as the direct interven- 
tion of God, forced him reluctantly to 
return to win the barbarians to Christ. 
But he never quite forgave them, never 
ceased to think of himself as an exile 
from home, family and culture. 

Even more basic is Gallico’s rejec- 
tion of the picture of Patrick as a 
malevolent and spiteful person to 
whom God had given an abundance of 
powers with which to slay his enemies 
and vindicate himself. On the con- 
trary, Patrick emerges as honorable, 
zealous, just, in fact with something 
of an inferiority complex. And always 
the love of God shines through, to- 
gether with an intense determination 
to win the Irish to Christ and protect 
his converts from all enemies. 

Gallico gives a good picture of the 
practical side of Patrick’s work: the 
organization of his mission, the train- 
ing of bishops and priests, the build- 
ing of churches, the introduction of 
writing and the stress on education, 
the tremendous effort to build on solid 
foundations. And in a final chapter 
he throws additional light on Patrick 
by projecting the scene forward to the 
twentieth century and showing the 
continuing effects of that extraordi- 
nary expenditure of vital force and 
spiritual power. 

This is a popular book. It does not 
attempt to solve basic problems about 
which today much information is 
available, such as the question of the 
saint’s relation to Armagh, or the still 
more vexed question whether he is not 
a composition of two distinct histori- 
cal persons. And I’d have welcomed 
a little more detail about the Irish 
society into which St. Patrick came, 
a society he thought barbaric but 
which had a highly-developed legal 
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system. Gallico merely mentions its 
existence. I think the book could 
stand a section on family organization, 
social classes and political relation- 
ships, and the changes effected in 
them as a result of St. Patrick’s work. 

Neverthless, as a popular book it is 
highly successful. On that level, my 
main criticisms would be repetitions 
(for example, the materials used in 
church buildings are recorded each 
time), several misspellings and gram- 
matical slips, and a few inexplicable 
lapses such as putting Fermoy in 
Limerick and the Aran Islands off 
Donegal (which has one Aran Island). 

Gary MacEorn, Pu.D. 


THE LONG MARCH 
by Simone de Beauvoir 
World. $7.50 


Simone de Beauvoir, noted French 
author of The Second Sex and The 
Mandarins, spent six weeks in Sep- 
tember and October of 1955 in Com- 
munist China as a guest of the Red 
regime. The Long March is her ac- 
count of that conducted tour. 
she devotes 
about one-third to a discussion of 
Chinese culture under the Red rule. 
Everywhere she finds that the Chinese 
Communists manifest respect for 
China’s cultural heritage. However, 
this is done only within the context 
of Communist philosophy. One exam- 
ple of this approach is found on page 
279: “Chinese Communism .. . be- 
holds Confucius as a great man: to 
be sure, as when one approaches so 
many other productions of antiquity, 
one must distinguish what is whole- 
some in Confucius’ doctrine from 
what is feudal and noxious... .” Of 
course, what is wholesome and what 
is feudal in Confucius’ doctrine must 
be decided according to party line. 
As a writer, Mile. de Beauvoir is 
skillful at presenting present-day 
Communist China in an _ attractive 
way. However, when the party line 
dominates her mind, objectivity dis- 
appears and her theme becomes un- 
convincing. For instance, on pages 
247 aand 248 she defends Communist 
control of the press: “Let us be honest 
instead of deploring the restrictions— 
imposed today out of necessity—upon 
the freedom of the press, we can 
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rather admire the effort being made 
by the regime to disseminate informa- 
tion It is shaping the people 
politically, and thereby making them 
more fit to take on the leadership of 
the country with ever-broadening 
authority.” 

The author describes Red China to- 
day as a happy and prosperous coun- 
try. Material gains are everywhere. 
There is no poverty at all. However, 
this is not true. Even Mao Tse-tung 
himself denies this. Only recently, 
Mao declared that poverty prevails in 
mainland China and he praised it as 
“a good thing.” “Apart from their 
other characteristics, China’s 600,000,- 
000 people are first of all poor and 
secondly white (politically pure).” 
(New York Times, June 2, 1958.) 

In her discussion of Christianity 
and its effect in China, Mlle. de Beau- 
voir says: “This religion, Western 
Imperialism’s confederate, had for 80 
years offended the feelings of the Chi- 
nese nations ...” While it is true 
that there was no lack of misunder- 
standings between the Chinese people 
and the Christian religion, love and 
sympathy toward Christianity are 
deeply rooted in the Chinese heart. 
The fact that the Red persecution of 
Christians, begun more than eight 
years ago, continues to this day is 
clear evidence of the unshakable love 
of Chinese souls for Christianity. 

This difficult and disturbing book 
is an affront not only to the French 
tradition of scholarship but also to 
her countrymen’s cherished fidelity to 
reason and justice. 

Pau K. T. Sim, Px.D. 


FOREIGN POLICY 
by Thomas K. Finletter 
Harper. $3.50 


Thomas K. Finletter, former Secretary 
of the Air Force and wartime special 
assistant to Secretary of State, Cordell 
Hull, offers a thought-provoking exam- 
ination of recent American foreign 
policy, and makes some specific rec- 
ommendations to guide future Amer- 
ican participation in world affairs. 
In the first part of his book he pre- 
sents a disturbing summary of the 
“changes and mutations” which have 
occurred in world politics since the 
end of World War II, including the 
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destruction of Big Power solidarity, 
the Communization of China, the anti- 
colonial revolutions sweeping Asia 
and Africa, and the loss of American 
air-atomic supremacy. Mr. Finletter 
contends that despite these wide- 
spread setbacks, United States foreign 
policy has maintained an _ almost 
wholly defensive attitude, and this 
negative approach has not stopped 
the march of Communism. 
Conceding that it would be opposed 
to American principles to conduct a 
military offensive against Communism, 
he insists we could exercise the initia- 
tive in several areas other than war, 
“in the areas of politics, economics 
and world opinion.” As_ concrete 
spheres for United States action, Mr. 
Finletter lists the race for military 
supremacy, the rebuilding of the 
“Grand Alliance” of NATO, the cold 
war in Asia, and the offensive for 


peace. 

The recapture of air-atomic equality 
with the Soviet Union should receive 
priority in our planning, he believes, 
contending that the Strategic Air Com- 
mand should be strengthened to pose 


a clearly superior deterrent against 
Soviet attack. If Communists have no 
doubt that an attack will bring im- 
mediate and effective retaliation, their 
desire for existence will be a powerful 
force for peace, according to the 
author. 

He warns that we must be prepared 
for limited war and concludes that 
resources to fight limited wars should 
be placed “in the same priority as 
spot air defense and civil defense,” a 
debatable view which will not be re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by all persons. 

In addition to these proposals for 
building “situations of strength,” Mr. 
Finletter ardently advocates that we 
recultivate our allies. He sees two 
forces working to destroy the Grand 
Alliance: the erosion of time, as the 
sense of common danger fades away, 
and our uncertainty in relations with 
the free peoples of Asia. Mr. Finletter 
would drop our “go-it-alone” policy 
toward Asia and Africa, and substitute 
a unified approach along NATO lines. 

Several other suggestions on Asian 
policy will spark controversy, and 
none is more likely to provoke adula- 
tion and criticism than his proposal 
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that under certain conditions we rec- 
ognize the Peiping regime. Even the 
most ardent defender of our present 
policy toward China will find stimu- 
lating ideas in Mr. Finletter’s discus- 
sion. Constructive criticism of his 
views, or the formulation of an alter- 
native proposal, might help to clarify 
our intentions toward the Far East. 

Lastly, Mr. Finletter suggests the 
Alliance develop a comprehensive 
plan for disarmament. Again, clari- 
fication for future action might result 
if dissenters to Mr. Finletter’s proposal 
formulate an alternative plan to avoid 
world destruction. 

The study makes one excellent point 
that deserves notice. Mr. Finletter 
emphasizes the necessity for a demo- 
cratic government to keep its citizens 
informed as to their situation, what 
opposition they face, what sacrifices 
will be required of them. He pin- 
points the basis of our strength when 
he remarks: “Once the people of the 
country know the facts they will in- 
sist that whatever is necessary shall 
be done.” 

Mary M. CiarkKe, PH.D. 


HOME TO POLAND 
by Christine Hotchkiss 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.95 

A Polish woman married to an Amer- 
ican businessman tells of her visit to 
the land of her birth for the first time 
since the outbreak of World War II. 
Her experiences afford more than a 
mere peek behind the Iron Curtain. 
She travels extensively, seeing old 
familiar places and renewing acquaint- 
ances and friendships. She interviews 
many of the important personages in 
Poland, including Wladyslaw Gomulka 
and Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski. On 
the whole her findings are encourag- 
ing. Since October, 1956, with the 
election of Gomulka and the introduc- 
tion of a new kind of Communism in 
Poland, the people have felt a birth of 
hope and freedom. Not that Poland 
is quit of Communist domination, but 
there is a difference and a certain 
tentative independence from Moscow. 
A current story epitomizes the situa- 
tion after the October election. “Two 
dogs met at the Polish-Czech frontier. 
The Polish dog said, ‘I am going to 
Prague to buy my wife a pair of your 
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fine Czech shoes.’ The Czech dog 
looked over his shoulder and said, ‘I 
am crossing into Poland to bark.’” 
Most interesting of all is the flesh 
and blood Mrs. Hotchkiss gives to that 
abstraction—behind the Iron Curtain. 
These are real Communists to whom 
she talks, a real collective farm she 
sees disbanded, a real place, those 
streets of Warsaw she revisits. This 
sense of reality is heightened by her 
woman’s interest in little things, the 
fabrics and foods in shops, the faces 
of children, the details of family life. 
All this contributes to her colorful and 
detailed portrait of an unknown land. 
Rev. Henry Drury Noyes, C.S.P. 


FREUD AND RELIGION 

by Gregory Zilboorg, M.D. 

Newman, $.95 
Valuable objects are often found in 
small packages, and penetrating ob- 
servations are often couched in short 
Chestertonian phrases; so, in an age 
when social scientists employ hun- 
dreds of pages to propose an obser- 
vation about human behavior, it is a 
pleasure to find a worthwhile contri- 
bution in a mere sixty-five pages. Dr. 
Zilboorg, in a concise, logical and defi- 
nitely penetrating manner, has given 
the English-speaking peoples a long- 
needed critique of the problem of 
Freud and Religion. Zilboorg’s main 
contention is that Freud was anxious 
about religious problems. “He (Freud) 
seems to have been inspired with the 
need to get religion out of his way— 
perhaps it disturbed or embarrassed 
him a little.” And yet, Freud’s con- 
cept of religion lacked all the intel- 
lectual depth and determination which 
he brought to the observation of hu- 
man behavior in his Viennese clinic. 
“The religion Freud had in mind was 
not really religion but the somewhat 
sentimental, somewhat anxious atti- 
tude toward God on the part of the 
man in the street.” 

Zilboorg makes some unique hy- 
potheses regarding Freud’s emphasis 
on death. “By means of very vivid 
and almost inspiring descriptions of 
the murder of the father, the murder 
of Moses, the murder of Christ, Freud 
leaves for himself a humanity not re- 
deemed, but laden with external guilt 
of murder, whose wages are irrev- 
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ocable, absolute death—nothingness.” 
It is Ernest Jones, Freud’s biographer, 
who says: “We should not forget 
that the theme of death, of dread of 
it and the wish for it, had always 
been a continual preoccupation of 
Freud’s mind as far back as we know 
anything about it.” 

After reading Zilboorg’s critique, 
there can be no doubt that Freud was 
an atheist in fact. As to why, it will 
always remain a mystery since we 
find it next to impossible to percipi- 
tate the motives of the living (even in 
Freudian analysis), let alone pinpoint 
the motivation of the dead through 
their written words and living con- 
temporaries, as for example, Ernest 
Jones. However, Zilboorg postulates 
that Freud believes “the Maker” of 
the “universe” must be “annihilated” 
if man is to be its master, its con- 
queror. And yet Zilboorg joins the 
growing chorus of Catholic psychia- 
trists and psychologists who would 
say: “Freud’s teaching, despite all his 
passion for atheism, is less dangerous 
to true religion than Jung’s attitude 
of a sort of utilitarian, pragmatic ex- 
ploitation in the service of psycho- 
therapy, of man’s belief in God.” In 
closing, this reviewer highly recom- 
mends that our readers compare this 
Woodstock Paper of Dr. Zilboorg with 
the highly defensive critique of David 
Reisman as found in the last chapter 
of his Individualism Reconsidered 
(Doubleday, 1954). A detailed com- 
parison of the two observations of 
“Sigmund Freud and Religion” should 
prove stimulating for graduate psy- 
chology students and _ questioning 
Newman Club members. 

Rev. ArtHur F. LEBLanc, C.S.P. 


NEWMAN: His Life and Spirituality 

by Louis Bouyer 

Kenedy. $7.50 
The select circle of Newman enthu- 
siasts will already have devoured this 
translation of Pére Bouyer’s celebrated 
study. Those who have yet to become 
devotees of the great Cardinal might 
well begin with this admirable work. 

Though this was not altogether his 
purpose, Pére Bouyer has succeeded 
in writing a book that will appeal not 
only to the Newman specialist but to 
the general reader as well. 
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The author’s purpose is new: to 
chart the spiritual topography, so to 
speak, of Newman’s life; to describe 
his single-souled pursuit of holiness 
and, in so doing, to reveal his inner 
life. Such a study has been needed 
particularly since the publication of 
Newman, Autobiographical Writings 
(Sheed & Ward, New York, 1957). 
The latter work first brought to pub- 
lic notice many new and _ intimate 
facets of Newman’s thought; his pri- 
vate reactions to the events and per- 
sonalities touching his life, and, above 
all, the record of his inner trials and 
struggles. 

In concentrating on Newman’s spir- 
ituality, Pére Bouyer gives us also a 
very good general biography. Other 
Newman authors, according to their 
predilection, have singled out the Ox- 
ford movement, the affair of the Cath- 
olic University, or some of the other 
eventful aspects of Newman’s work, 
often at the expense of the man him- 
self. The present study, since it marks 
for special attention the character 
and dimensions of Newman’s spiritu- 
ality, gives at the same time the vital 
clue to a unified understanding of 
Newman’s complex person, and some- 
what stormy career. 

It may be superfluous to note that 
the author is decidedly a sympathetic 
witness. His personal conviction that 
Newman is a great saint is clearly evi- 
dent; yet this doesn’t prevent him 
from showing Newman’s failings. 
Even Father Dessain is inclined to 
think that Bouyer is somewhat too 
“violent” in his “strictures” on men 
like Cardinal Cullen and Cardinal 
Manning. 

Now that the case for Newman beati- 
fication has been formally initiated, 
the book and its preface (by Monsi- 
gnor H. Francis Davis who has been 
named vice-postulator of the cause), 
takes on additional significance. For 
here the difficulties and problems 
raised by the recent autobiographical 
writings are answered; in fact, they 
are turned into forceful arguments 
for the book’s underlying thesis on 
Newman’s spirituality. 

The general reader of this highly 
recommended book can count on 
ample evidence to explain the fervor 
of the Newman enthusiast. In the 
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many extracts from Newman’s writ- 
ing you will, alas, catch only glimpses 
of that incomparable style which puts 
him in the forefront among English 
men of letters; for that you must go 
to Newman’s works themselves. You 
will, at least, finish Pére Bouyer’s 
book with a finer appreciation of 
Newman’s life, his vision, depth and 
originality. You may begin to appre- 
hend the singular genius of the man 
whom Przywara did not hesitate to 
rank with St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas Aquinas. 
LuKE A. CARROLL. 


THE SPIRIT 

OF THE SPANISH MYSTICS 
compiled and translated by 
Kathleen Pond 
Kenedy. $3.95 


These brief selections in which Miss 
Pond endeavors to capture the spirit 
of a century of mystical writing in 
Spain call to mind the vast work of 
Henri Brémond on the French reli- 
gious writers of the Grande Siécle. 
One feels in reading Miss Pond’s ex- 
tracts, along with her well-penned 
biographical sketches, that here was 
material in plenty for a work of simi- 
lar scope. Here are not only saints but 
scholars and artists as well—men who 
moulded the destiny of their country 
far more than the makers of the Ar- 
mada or the discoverers of the Amer- 
icas. Some of the names are familiar— 
Teresa of Avila, Rodriguez, Louis de 
Leon; some are little known. The fare 
is varied, from mystical and aesthetic 
theology to hagiography and popular 
exegesis, but all is interesting and 
whets the appetite for more than the 
brief introduction in these short pages. 
Rev. HENRY Noyes, C.S.P. 


THE DIMENSIONS OF ROBERT FROST 
by Reginald L. Cook 
Rinehart. $3.95 


Critically speaking, the freeze on 
Frost has been more a fact than a 
pun. I mean that you can read books 
and books of books in the so-called 
New Criticism and hardly find men- 
tion of his name. For example, in R. 
P. Blackmur’s Language as Gesture, 
which has been literally hailed by one 
enthusiastic poet-critic as the official 
canon of exegesis in modern poetry 
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(meaning Pound, Eliot & Co.), you 
will not find a chapter devoted to 
Frost. And it would not only be pos- 
sible, but shamefully easy, to compile 
a list of such books (good as they 
are) in which the name “Frost, Rob- 
ert” is absent from the index. 

Despite this, of course, Robert Frost 
has not been left entirely out in the 
critical cold. Randall Jarrell has writ- 
ten brilliantly and humanely about 
him; Yvor Winters has written ad- 
versely and narrowly about him, forc- 
ing him into that categorical method 
of criticism for which Winters has 
become (in)famous. But at least, un- 
like the self-appointed Guardians of 
Art, he has taken Robert Frost to be 
a poet of some consequence. It is not 
really that the Eliot-bred critics think 
little of Frost, but only that they have 
not thought it proper to invite him 
into the Inner Circle. His name is not 
in the index. 

So it is altogether pleasing (a sub- 
stantial pleasure, in fact) that a com- 
plete book should now appear on the 
poetry and personality of Robert 
Frost. This is not to say that books 
on Frost are especially rare—although 
they are in comparison to those on 
Eliot—but that this seems to be the 
first one of any considerable sub- 
stance to look upon him as something 
more than a rural anachronism in our 
modern urban poetry. Professor 
Cook’s study is, in fact, quite essen- 
tial both to the student and general 
reader of Frost. But if to say so 
comes close to putting the academic 
chill on the book, then let it be said 
immediately that no book I know of 
in recent literary criticism (devoted 
to one particular poet) can even ap- 
proach it for diversity, sheer read- 
ability, and freshness of approach. 

I say “freshness of approach,” be- 
cause it is almost unique in these 
times of vacuumatic criticism—that is 
to say, criticism which examines the 
poem and lets the poet go hang—to 
read a book where the poet’s per- 
sonality, as revealed in art, is not 
completely ignored. This is not to 
advocate the mere accumulation of 
biographical data but, again, to seek 
the authentic revelation of the poet in 
his poems. 

One excellent feature of this book 
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is that it presents material not readily 
available to the average reader of 
Frost—for example, the commentary 
he has made (so witty and profound) 
at public readings of his poems. And 
readers of THE CaTHoLic WorLD may 
be especially interested in Professor 
Cook’s commentary on the religious 
aspect of Robert Frost’s poetry, which 
refutes the charge (though not per se) 
of Yvor Winters that he is nothing 
more than an Emersonian Romantic. 
Actually it may be claimed that Frost 
is an Aristotelian dualist—or even a 
Thomistic one. But, above all, this 
book reveals the dimensions of a man 
who is first and last a poet without 
labels. 
Tuomas P. McDONNELL. 


FROM THE N. R. F. 
edited by Justin O’Brien 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $5.00 


The role that the Nouvelle Revue 


Francaise played in France and in 
the sphere of French cultural influ- 
ence between the two World Wars may 
not easily be duplicated. By the qual- 


ity of the men associated with it as 
editors or contributors, by the sure 
taste and judgment of all those whose 
names appeared on its pages, the 
N. R. F. (as it was popularly known) 
became the arbiter litterarum of a 
sparkling and original age, and the 
chief influence among _ intellectuals, 
students, and the habitués of the 
salons. 

We may, therefore, be most pleas- 
antly surprised that Professor O’Brien, 
well-known commentator and trans- 
lator of Gide and Camus, has taken 
upon himself the task of presenting a 
selection of outstanding contributions 
to the N. R. F. from 1919 to 1939. 
Prestigious names are paraded before 
our eyes: Gide and Bergson, the critic 
Thibaudet, the Surrealist A. Breton, 
Claudel, Malraux, Montherlant, Gabriel 
Marcel. The topics range from an en- 
counter with Proust to Benda’s de- 
nunciation of the pro-Fascist bour- 
geois democracy; from an essay on 
D. H. Lawrence by Malraux to Mari- 
tain’s comments on the Spanish Civil 
War. 

It is understandable that under these 
circumstances it is difficult to speak 
of the unity of the volume. What 
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makes it valuable is, on the contrary, 
the diversity of approaches. Our al- 
most exclusive post-war interest in a 
literature of political and social mes- 
sage had not yet then invaded the 
area of pure literature; writers and 
public were still able to generate en- 
thusiasm for style, form, and hard- 
hitting criticism. They were also able 
to distinguish between long-term val- 
ues on the main stage of art, and side- 
shows, like the Dada movement for 
example, which questioned and denied 
the. prevailing forms, but was not 
meant to replace them. Today, even 
literature is dehumanized; technique 
no longer blends with art as in the 
case of Proust; and man, as literature 
sees him, has become an object among 
objects, or a hunted, anguished beast. 
The selection of the forty-five arti- 
cles and their division into four main 
chapters on “Aesthetic Attitudes,” 
“Judgments and Appraisals,” “Prin- 
ciples and Credos,” and “Social Com- 
mitments” are most felicitously done. 
Professor O’Brien has taken the triple 
point of view of the scholar, the un- 
derstanding contemporary, and the 
critic who knows—and shapes—the 
judgment of posterity. Some pieces, 
it is true, have lost their luster; some 
figures, like the philosopher Alain, 
have lost much of their relevance in 
this decade fascinated by Kierkegaard 
and Kafka. But the book as a whole 
is a “must” on the shelves of lovers 
of French literature, for it revives the 
memories of electrifying intellectual 
battles, and illuminates, through the 
conflict of tastes and attitudes, the 
continuity of the literary art. 
THOMAS MoLNnar, PH.D. 


MARY OF HUNGARY 

by Jane de Iongh 

Norton. $5.95 
No better translation from the Dutch 
to English could have been made of 
the fascinating study of the Nether- 
lands’ second regent, Mary of Habs- 
burg. The author has been for several 
years Cultural Attachée at the Nether- 
lands’ Embassy in London. M. D. 
Herter Norton is responsible for the 
translation. This is not Jane de 
Iongh’s first biographical work. Prior 
to this she established herself as a 
scholar of first rank through her Mar- 
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garet of Austria, first regent of the 
Netherlands. 

If her first book actually rescued 
from oblivion Margaret of Austria, 
and if its chapters coalesced to create 
a gripping historical drama, Margaret 
of Hungary deserves equal praise. 
The Habsburgs, who surely need no 
introduction, not only could boast 
Margaret of Austria and Mary of Hun- 
gary; they also generated the great 
Maximilian, Charles V and Philip II 
of Spain, and Catherine of Aragon, 
ill-fated wife of Henry VIII. 

But this book has little, if anything, 
to do with poor Catherine beyond 
identifying her as aunt of Charles V 
and Mary of Hungary. It is a tale of 
high intrigue, and the author spares 
nothing in the telling. Mary, first 
Archduchess of Austria, then succes- 
sively (but not much more success- 
fully) Queen of Hungary and Regent 
of the Netherlands, was the daughter 
of Philip the Handsome (Archduke of 
Austria, and son of the German Em- 
peror Maximilian) and Juana the Mad 
(daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Spain). If she had any passion in 
her life after her tragic marriage to 
Lajos II of Hungary, it was to con- 
solidate upon the Continent, especially 
in the Dutch Netherlands, the power 
of her brothers, Charles V and Ferdi- 
nand, Emperor of Germany. 

Mary’s many talents and boundless 
energies were employed in one of the 
most critical moments in history, the 
violent breach in the unity of the 
Church after the revolt of Luther, to 
make permanent the autocracy of the 
Habsburg Family, in particular Ferdi- 
nand, Emperor of Germany, and after 
him, Charles of Spain. Charles’ son, 
Philip II, comes out second best in 
the estimation of the author—not any- 
thing like the pleasing portrait by the 
great William Thomas Walsh (first pub- 
lished in 1937; republished in 1953). 
But at least justice has been done to 
the Church so long condemned for 
Spanish persecution of heretics in the 
Netherlands. The humbling of Ghent 
by Charles V, an unforgettable chap- 
ter in history, is seen perhaps for the 
first time as the punishment of a great 
city for its pride and not for any rea- 
sons of religious scruples. 

At any rate, another memorable his- 
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torical biography has been added to 
our bookshelves. Make no mistake, 
when you add it to your own you will 
be able to boast of having within 
reach still one more interpretation, 
and an interesting and quite plausible 
one at that, of that fascinating enigma 
—AEIOU. For the Habsburgs, those 


much-feared and fatal vowels stood 
for one fact only and none other: 
Austriae Est Imperare Omni Universo: 
It is for Austria to command the whole 
universe. 

Rev. Paut R. Rust, O.M.I. 


MORE LIGHT ON 
THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 

by Millar Burrows 

Viking. $6.50 
The delight with which in childhood’s 
days we learned that a favorite author 
had in a sequel given new life to char- 
acters whom we had come to love in 
an earlier tale, may—marvel of mar- 
vels—be reflected in the continued 
interest and enthusiasm that can be 
produced in the field of archeology. 
Dr. Millar Burrows, Professor of Bib- 
lical Theology at Yale, issued his first 
study of The Dead Sea Scrolls in 1955; 
now he continues his account with 
More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
This new book can be read without 
reference to its predecessor, yet the 
author has continued his account with 
such effectiveness that the combined 
result may justifiably be described as 
two volumes of the same work. This 
point is made particularly clear by 
the fact that the index to More Light 
gives references to the earlier volume 
as well, and thus supplies a sorely- 
needed feature. 

It is interesting to compare the 
structure of the two volumes. In the 
earlier one, Doctor Burrows dealt 
first with the story of the discoveries, 
then with the age of the manuscripts, 
the date of their composition, and the 
nature of the Qumran community, be- 
fore raising the questions of the con- 
tributions of the finds to textual criti- 
cism on the one hand, or to the study 
of Judaism and Christianity on the 
other. In this second volume we find 
the story continued wiith an account 
of recent developments and new dis- 
coveries, and we are made acutely 
aware that we must concern ourselves 
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with Khirbet Qumran but also with 
Wady Murabbaat and its cache of 
manuscripts from the second century 
A. D., and with the Byzantine monas- 
tery of Marda (Khirbet Mird) 
documents dating from the fifth to the 
eighth century A. bD. 


It is noteworthy that Doctor Bur- 
rows turns next to a discussion, nearly 
a hundred pages long, of Christian 
origins in the light of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, from which he concludes that 
“the similarities between the New 
Testament and the Dead Sea Scrolls 
have been considerably exaggerated. 

. . What the Dead Sea Scrolls ac- 
tually demonstrate has been well 
summed up by Albright: they show 
that the writers of the New Testament 
‘drew from a common reservoir of 
terminology and ideas which were 
well known to the Essenes and’—this 
I would emphasize — ‘presumably fa- 
miliar also to other Jewish sects of 
the period.’” Doctor Burrows then 
goes on to consider the results for 
Old Testament studies. Here one can- 
not help wondering at the ambiguous 
sentence on page 158: “There was”— 
at Qumran —‘“no sense of a divine 
origin and authority of words and 
letters which must be preserved with 
meticulous accuracy.” It is only after 
all this that he turns to the Qumran 
sect, its origin, identification, beliefs, 
and practices. 


In all these matters there has devel- 
oped a very great variety of opinion, 
but not only the voluminous bibliog- 
raphy in the appendix but also the 
frequent references in the text to a 
multitude of varying views, make 
Doctor Burrows’ two volumes a re- 
markably complete survey of the lit- 
erature on the most surprising archeo- 
logical discovery of recent times. The 
second volume, like the first, closes 
with a collection of translations. For 
these we are grateful, of course, but 
there are times when we wish he did 
not translate, or at least gave us the 
original term as well, as in the sen- 
tence on page 357: “The Manual of 
Discipline speaks regularly of the 
‘community,’ while the Rule of the 
Congregation, as its title indicates, 
speaks of the ‘congregation.’ ” 


Rev. Epwarp H. Peters, C.S.P. 
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CHRISTIANITY AMONG 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 
by Arnold Toynbee 
Scribners. $2.75 


In four chapters Dr. Toynbee dis- 
cusses what the attitudes of Christians 
toward the followers of other religions 
are, and what they should be. In this 
discussion he has especially in mind 
the position of the higher religions in 
the face of the Communist religion. 
He begins by asking what the criteria 
for comparisons between religions are. 
Rejecting belief and practice, the cri- 
terion he arrives at as a basis for com- 
parison is what he calls the spirit of 
a religion—its attitude toward man, 
evil, and suffering. Then he analyses 
the contemporary world with refer- 
ence to its religions and points out 
that we are confronted with a formid- 
able revival of ancient man-worship 
in the form of collective human power. 
Next he considers the relation of 


Christianity to Western civilization. 
While Christianity fathered the West, 
it is nevertheless independent of it, 
and could continue to exist after the 
been destroyed. 


West has Finally 
Toynbee proposes what the Christian 
approach to the contemparary non- 
Christian faiths should be. All the 
higher religions should work shoulder 
to shoulder against collective-man 
worship. The specific role of Chris- 
tianity in this common task is to rid 
itself of its Western accretions and 
to try to purge itself “of the tradi- 
tional Christian belief that Christian- 
ity is unique.” 

For Dr. Toynbee, Christian exclu- 
sive-mindedness is not only a serious 
danger to the ultimate triumph of spir- 
itual values against Communism, it is 
also an example of pride and self- 
centeredness. Moreover, it is likely 
that the God of love would have given 
His revelation to others in different 
forms, with different facets, and to 
different degrees. 


In reality, what Dr. Toynbee sees as 
Christian exclusive-mindedness is not 
an obstacle to the practical end he 
desires. There is no reason why Chris- 
tians cannot make common cause with 
others against the menace of Commu- 
nism while still retaining undimin- 
ished the belief that they alone possess 
the fullness of God’s revelation. 
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Even supposing that it would ac- 
cemplish great good, Christianity can- 
not relinquish its uniqueness without 
ceasing to be. Christianity stands or 
falls on the strength of a solitary his- 
torical fact—the Incarnation of the 
Word of God. If Christianity is true, 
it is everything. If it is not true, it is 
nothing. This is not to deny to Dr. 
Toynbee that other religions may have 
some truth, or that Christianity may 
even find the treasures in its own de- 
posit clarified and illumined from out- 
side. But it is to deny that the full- 
ness of truth is in any other religion 
and to see formal error in anything 
that falls short of or contradicts 
Christ’s truth. Dr. Toynbee thinks 
that this way of thinking is an ex- 
ample of pride. But it is a way of 
thinking inherent in thought itself. 
For what is true is true, and what is 
not true is false. 


It is easy to see why Dr. Toynbee 
thinks as he does. For him the essen- 
tial points in Christianity are three. 
“The first point is that Christianity 
has a vision of God as loving His 
creatures so greatly that He has sac- 
rificed Himself for their salvation .. . 
The second essential point would be a 
conviction that human beings ought to 
follow the example that God has set 
them in His Incarnation and Cruci- 
fixion. And the third point would be 
not just to hold this conviction theo- 
retically but to act on it as far as one 
is able.” Having reduced Christianity 
to these points, Dr. Toynbee com- 
ments: “I should say that these three 
points are essential in Christianity, 
but I should not say that they are 
exclusively Christian. I think that they 
have non-Christian precedents in Man- 
kind’s past, and also living non-Chris- 
tian parallels.” 


For Toynbee, the Incarnation is not 
a fact but a sublime myth. Seeing it as 
a myth, he has no alternative but to 
find natural causes to explain it. And 
though these causes may have no his- 
torical connection with the phenome- 
non they are suggested to explain, 
though they may be remote from it in 
time and place and real content, he 
nevertheless presents them as causes. 
Thus “it looks, from the _histori- 
an’s angle of vision, as if the vi- 
sion of God as being self-sacrificing 
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love has, at any rate, one of its roots 
in the previous worship of a vegeta- 
tion god who dies to give Man suste- 
nance. In the vegetation religion, the 
god dies to give Man the material 
bread of life—the physical image on 
which the higher concept of the spir- 
itual bread of life is based. . . . In the 
ideal of the church militant on Earth 
one can see the abiding imprint of 
Mithraism on _ Christianity.” And 
again, Toynbee sees the cult of the Vir- 
gin Mary as at least psychologically 
descended from Isis-worship or Cy- 
bele-worship. 

Dr. Toynbee with impressive erudi- 
tion sums up centuries, ages, civiliza- 
tions. We are grateful to him for his 
many constructive insights. But we 
cannot accept his ultimate conclusion. 
He himself states that “without con- 
victions, a religion has no spiritual 
power.” Yet what is his final plea but 
a call to abandon conviction? He 
draws a distinction which he admits 
is debatable. “I should say that one 


can be convinced of the essential truth 
and rightness and value of what one 
believes to be the fundamental points 


in one’s own religion—and can believe 
that these tenets have been received by 
one as a revelation from God—and at 
the same time not believe that I, my 
church, my people, have the sole and 
unique revelation.” We would debate 
this distinction as far as Christianity 
is concerned. 
Rev. Henry Noyes, C.S.P. 


THE COMING OF THE GREEN 
by Leonard Wibberley 
Holt. $3.50 


Two nurses, a bit of helter-skelter leg- 
end, and an “Anglo-Irish” background 
(which inserts Patrick O’Connor be- 
tween the Leonard and the Wibberley) 
are responsible for this book. In 184 
fast pages, with Cuchullin and Con of 
the Hundred Battles for prelude, a 
debt is discharged to two Irish nan- 
nies who years ago drenched the 
author’s limbs “with strong carbolic 
soap,” and his mind with “the glitter- 
ing legends” of ancient Eire. 

This is not at all a profound thing. 
The publishers refer to it on the 
jacket as “a gay, brawling, tragic and 
triumphant story,” and it is that, 
period. Skimming brightly, if some- 
what over-sensitive to the spectacular 
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and the headline, it will prove of great 
worth to the casual historian, to the 
find-out-all-about-it-at-one-sitting read- 
er. It will not satisfy the more serious 
student. For instance, the Irish-Amer- 
ican as a force in religion is a sort of 
obiter dicta in this inquiry. The de- 
tails of Irish participation in the Civil 
War are more completely handled 
elsewhere. The tragedy of famine emi- 
gration, the earlier arrivals, relation- 
ships between the Irish and their im- 
migrant successors—all these can only 
be hurriedly assessed in a book which 
must so quickly cover so many things. 

Americans of other ancestry will 
find here the raw material, rich and 
rowdy, of a vigorous chapter of our 
history. For the average Irish-Ameri- 
can in this generation, The Coming 
of the Green is a most necessary com- 
panion. Seldom in human history have 
so many forgotten so much as have 
the descendants of Irish immigration 
in our land forgotten the facts and 
fancies of their forebears across the 
North Atlantic. 

One regrets that Mr. Wibberley, like 
so many others, chooses to regard the 
obligation of American Irishdom to 
its homeland as having terminated 
with the “Free State.’ How much 
more splendid this book would be if 
the last chapter had been titled: 
“American-Irish Rally to Demand the 
End of Partition.” But the defect per- 
haps rests less with Mr. Wibberley 
than with those whose chronicle he 
keeps! Rev. Ropert G. Howes. 


SAINT BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX 
by Bruno S. James 
Harper. $2.75 


Father Bruno James, an English con- 
vert, was ordained in 1935 and de- 
votes his time to the care of homeless 
children in the city of Naples. Many 
years of admiration for Bernard of 
Clairvaux prompted him to make an 
exhaustive study of the life and times 
of the Saint. The 180 pages of this 
splendid interpretation are the happy 
result. 

Once again we see the noble young 
man of Burgundy leaving a roadside 
chapel with a look of determination 
upon his face. The decision has been 
made! He will leave the world for- 
ever. He will dedicate himself com- 
pletely to the solitude, self-denial and 





prayer of the 
Citeaux. Little did 
lay before’ him. 
dreamed of himself 
exemplary monk, the Abbot, the 
Founder; the scholar, writer and 
preacher of renown; the Doctor of the 
Church; the authority on Mystical 
Theology; the counsellor and confi- 
dant of Emperors and Kings, of Car- 
dinals and Popes; the Champion of 
the Second Crusade; the healer of 
many gaping wounds in Church and 
State; the most eloquent and influen- 
tial man of his times; the Great Saint 
Bernard who kept “his heart in 
Heaven and his feet upon the ground.” 
The author does not allow his en- 
thusiasm to adorn fact with fantasy. 
He quotes extensively from Bernard’s 
own writings, especially his letters. 
Thus we have an unobstructed view, 
a vivid portrayal of the real person 
living for us once again before the 
backdrop of those exciting days of 
chivalry and medieval Monachism. 
Father James has made an excellent 
contribution to the literature on the 
Saint. Rev. Justin O’Brien, C.S.P. 


SAINTS OF THE MISSAL, Vol. 1 

by Benedict Baur, O.S.B. 

Herder. $3.95 
A SAINT A DAY 

by Berchmans Bittle, O.F.M.,Cap. 

Bruce. $5.00 
Among the many excellent volumes 
produced recently on the lives of the 
saints, Abbot Benedict Baur, O.S.B., 
presents “miniature portraits of the 
saints” mentioned in the daily Mass, 
accenting heroic virtues of each, re- 
lating their spirituality to the needs 
of the modern reader. Helpfully the 
author points out in clear, direct style, 
individual hints for daily spiritual 
problems. 

A Saint a Day follows the liturgical 
calender, giving brief and clear sum- 
maries of the chief virtues in each 
saint’s life. It aims, as Father Bittle 
states, “to give the framework of the 
life of each day’s saint in the hope 
that it may come within the reach of 
as many as possible and thus serve 
as a daily brief reading for inspira- 
tion, encouragement and solace.” 

Both books will help the layman in 
his own search for sanctity for he will 
find Christian ideals reflected in a 
vital, practical way in the lives of 
people from all walks of life, occupa- 
tion and experience. 


Strict Observance at 
he realize what 
Never had_ he 
as becoming the 
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Registrar, Box C, 
IMMACULATA “COLLEGE, Immaculata, Pa. 


























TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 
Tue Sisters or Notre Dame ve Namur 


For particulars address The Director of Admissions 

















Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof builling on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M.—3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 














Next month 


Gary MacEoin will look at 


“Dictators in 
Latin America”’ 


in a challenging and 


timely report 








A subscription to The Catholic World 
for your friends at school 

A welcome gift at any time but especially 

now when they’re beginning to appreciate the 

best at school. This is your opportunity to 

start them on good reading habits; and theirs 
to keep up with the world every month. 

Write today to: 


180 Varick Street ©® New York 14, N. Y. 


























ULPI 
RESS | 
AULISTS 


PIONEERS OF THE AMERICAN CONVERT APOSTOLATE 


Official centenary booklet describing the origin and work of the first American 
religi c ity of men. Today the Paulist Fathers are established in 
twenty-one dioceses of the United States. They also care for parishes in 
Toronto, Canada and Johannesburg, Union of South Africa and have charge 


of Santa Susanna’s, the American church in Rome. 





foreword by Cardinal Spellman. 

color illustrations by Lumen Martin Winter, 

including a photograph of the marble and mosaic mural 
of the conversion of St. Paul 

which will be installed on the facade 

of the Church of St. Paul the Apostle 

in New York City during the centenary year. 


Price: $1.00 


Write to Rev. John F. Ritzius, C.S.P. 
415 West 59th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 
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UNLESS 
you 
BELONG 

HERE 











YOu’LL LIKE LIVELY, PLAIN-SPOKEN 


|utformation MAGAZINE 


Crisp, fresh, fast-reading. A level-headed look at the Catholic Church 
in American life. Today’s church for tomorrow’s leaders. No 
cobweks, no clichés. Published by the Paulist Fathers who pub- 


lish THE CATHOLIC WorRLD. If you like one you'll enjoy the other. 














START IT COMING YOUR WAY 


Yes! Send me Information Magazine as checked below. 


[J] 1 year, $3.00 [) 2 years, $5.00 [] payment enclosed [] bill me 








